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I HAVE heard it stated that everybody who visits 
Egypt for the first time writes a book. Though 
this is fortunately true only to a certain extent, it 
was by two main considerations alone that the present 
writer was induced to lend colour to the assertion. 

In the first place, though a large number of tourists 
pursue the black art in the Nile valley, comparatively 
few are lucky enough to preserji^e tolerable photographs 
of the places they have visited. The vicissitudes of 
climate are a sore trial even to the most perfectly 
constructed of cameras. Dark slides which were im- 
pervious to light at home, gape with chinks in Egypt. 
Glass plates suffer cruelly on sea and land from rough 
handling and careless packing. Lenses are covered 
with dust and scratched in the cleaning ; spools of 
film are constantly liable to be torn or fogged. More- 
over, amateurs frequently devote their efforts to figure 
studies, contenting themselves with the purchase of 
photographs of temples and tombs. 

In the second place, Egypt and the Egyptians are 
attracting an extraordinary amount of public interest 
in England at the present time. I was privileged 
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to obtain pictures of many places daily mentioned in 
the newspapers as the scene of military preparations, 
arrivals, and departures. 

Briefly, then, it was this last consideration, coupled 
with the scarcity of photographs in popular works on 
Egypt, both of antiquities and modern life, which led 
me to believe that a slight account of a Nile trip, 
copiously illustrated, might not at the present juncture 
prove unacceptable to those who know the country, 
and to the less-favoured majority to whom Egypt is 
familiar only from works of a more or less scientific 
character. It is only fair for me to add that the idea 
of combining a large number of pictures with a modest 
but sufficient letterpress was inspired by that excellent 
litrie book by the Earl of Cavan, *'With the Yacht, 
Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean." 

The orthography of ancient names and places is a 
vexed question, so I have adopted the forms most 
familiar to English eyes ; and, though the spelling in 
most popular works is in such a chaotic condition as 
to allow considerable license in this direction, I have 
throughout endeavoured to be as consistent as possible. 

With regard to Arab words I have given up the 
ordinary English renderings in despair, and adopted 
the accurate and uniform method familiar to most 
travellers from Baedeker's Guide-books to Egypt, save 
only in cases where an alteration of the usual spelling 
would appear pedantic. I may at once, therefore, 
tender my best thanks for much useful information to 
the author of these invaluable companions ; though in 
questions of archaeology pure and simple I have, of 
course, followed implicitly such authorities as Wilkin- 
son, Mariette, and Maspero. 

Above all, is my gratitude due (what Egyptian 
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tourists is not?) to Mr. John Cook, whose enterprise 
and administrative ability have rendered such a journey 
\[ as I am about to describe not only practicable for the 
most feeble, but luxurious for all ; and to whose personal 
kindness and solicitude on behalf of his sometime fellow- 
travellers much of the pleasure of the trip was directly 
attributable. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LANDING AT PORT SAID — THE TOWN — PORT SAID TO ISMAILIA — 
SCENERY OF THE DELTA — ^ARRIVAL IN CAIRO. 

AFTER experiencing a "summer breeze" in the 
Mediterranean, but few of those who left the 
ship were sorry to again set foot on dry land — even 
though that land 'were Port Said. Certainly I was 
not. The northern end of the Suez Canal is perhaps 
the least attractive part of Egypt. The town of Port 
Said itself is in the main a creation of yesterday, built 
in style which unites the defects of French, Italian, and 
Oriental architecture, and inhabited by a large popu- 
lation consisting of Levantines and Arabs. Of these 
mongrel denizens of the place the less said the better. 
They are by no means the best representatives of the 
heterogeneous races which constitute the backbone of the 
throng. The streets are rough and crowded at all hours 
of the day and night. Drainage there is none — to judge 
from the multitudinous odours which assail the visitor 
at every step. Yet, withal, Port Said, seen as we first 
saw it, by the light of the full moon, was not without 
a certain element of the picturesque. 

The gaudy colouring of the houses by the quay was 
subdued and refined. The gale which had delayed us 
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twelve hours had kept the harbour free of colliers. Not 
a solitary ship interrupted the great shimmering track 
of moonlight which danced across the water and seemed 
to ripple in gentle cadence on the shelving shore. A 
faint murmur came across to us from the city, and as 
the day broke yellow in the East the cocks crowed, the 
hum increased, and the ship was soon surrounded by 
boats of all descriptions. 

There is little in the way of amusement at Port Said. 
The Casino is a conspicuous object from the canal, but 
is, I believe, more attractive on farther, than nearer, 
inspection. 

It may well be the case that my unfavourable im- 
pressions were accentuated on the first occasion by a 
night's rest spoilt in expectation of immediate orders 
to disembark ; for at my second visit on the return 
journey, and after a long experience of the villages in 
Upper Egypt, Port Said seemed a model of cleanliness, 
with its well-watered thoroughfares and tram-lines, 
bordered with trees of an uncommon verdancy. 

The Custom-house examination was by no means 
strict, though a little civility and patience will go far 
to dispel any surliness^ or disposition to assume airs of 
superiority (both not unknown to Egyptian officials). 
I should not recommend premature offers of bakshish. 
The duty on my well-worn little hand-camera, a No. 2 
Frena, was 3s. 6d. I have, however, since heard of 
several people who have carried similar apparatus through 
the Customs here without any comment or interference. 

Those who arrive at Port Said in the '*sma wee 
hours,'* as we did, will probably find it profitable to take 
the train to Ismailia. I say **the train" advisedly, for 
there is but one daily. They will save a night at this 
latter place, and will at any rate see the Canal as well 
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from the carriage as the vessel, not to mention on the 
journey thence to Cairo the mounds of Tell-el-Kebtr 
and the novel scenery of the Delta. 

This railway has a narrower gauge than that from 
Ismailia to Cairo. It runs at first by the side of the 
fresh-water canal and at no great distance from its larger 
neighbour. On our right lay the great salt marsh or 
lake of Menzaleh. 

Birds in thousands — ^gulls and ducks of every descrip- 
tion — swarmed in the placid waters, while thin white 
lines of pelicans in the distance almost resembled surf 
breaking on a gently sloping beach. Overhead the sky 
was flecked with fleecy clouds, their heavier shadows 
showing strangely red from the reflection of the desert 
sand and the contrast of the deep azure in which they 
floated. 

Mile upon mile of such scenery we passed, stopping 
now and again at stations on the Canal. A white house 
or two, some palms, a flagstaff, a Frenchman, and his 
children, dogs, and poultry, are their leading features as 
I remember them. 

Kantara was the only place of importance. Here the 
caravans of laden camels and donkeys cross the Canal 
by a bridge, the modern substitute for a causeway 
(as the name implies) of immemorial antiquity. Here 
for the first (but not the last !) time importunate beggars 
and vendors of oranges, dates, or raw joints of meat, 
assailed us with demands for bakshish. 

Further on the line passed through several deep 
cuttings and debouched upon the genuine desert, the 
golden horizon only broken in places by the masts and 
funnels of some great steamer laboriously wending her 
way to all appearance through the sand and rock of the 
wilderness. A few camels browsed here and there on 
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tufts of coarse vegetation and low shrubs, on which, too, 
numerous small troops of goats supported a precarious 
existence, under the guidance of a native as destitute 
of clothing as the landscape was of verdure. 

Before we entered Ismailia, we were speeding by 
groves of trees surrounding the palace built by Ismail. 
Purple bougainvilleas peeped between the palms and 
tamarisks, and a few aesthetic-looking houses of wealthy 
residents almost caused one to forget that Ismailia as a 
place of importance is doomed alike by its position and 
its climate. 

At the station we lunched in comfort, and soon took 
our places in the train for Cairo. On leaving the town 
the view of the Bitter lakes with the foreground of sand 
and rock and the distant opalescence of the Arabian 
hills was magnificent. Again we entered cuttings, where 
at times it would be easy to coax a thermometer into 
registering a temperature in three figures ; but to-day 
a chill north wind blew the sand in gusty eddies and 
whirlpools round the carriages, and made us thankful 
for the ulsters and rugs we had vainly hoped to require 
no longer. 

Presently the cultivated land began to encroach upon 
the desert. Fields of young corn and lucerne, droves 
of sheep and cattle, mud villages, and pools of Nile 
water, studded with the heads of amphibious buffaloes, 
succeeded. 

On the horizon the palm groves seemed continuous, 
acacias and tamarisks flourished on all sides. Each time 
we halted fresh scenes of Oriental agricultural life lent 
interest and colour to the level plain. The trenches and 
mounds of Tell-el-Keblr, now almost obliterated, we 
scanned with patriotic pride. On, on the engine bore 
us slowly and surely, till, as the western sun gilded the 
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minarets and domes and palms, we glided across an arm 
of the Nile into Cairo — Cairo, the victorious, the New 
Babylon, ancient capital of the Khalifs, and one of the 
finest cities in the world of Islam. 



CHAPTER II. 

CAIRO — MOSQUES OF SULTAN HASAN AND MOHAMMED *ALI— CITADEL 
— BAZAARS — BAKSHISH — COPTIC CHURCH OF ABU SERGEH — RODA 
— ^THE NILOMETER — GAMi' EL *AMR. 

CAIRO and its environs are so well known that I 
venture only to describe some of the chief objects 
of interest, and that as briefly as possible. 

Though most of my knowledge of the city was gained 
after returning from Upper Egypt, it will be more con- 
venient to treat of it at the outset, and proceed as quickly 
as possible to ** fresh woods and pastures new" (if so 
they can be termed) upon the Higher Nile. 

Ctesias and Diodorus agree in assigning to Cairo a 
considerable antiquity, but the city as we now find if 
dates mainly from the time of 'Amr itfn el 'Asi, the 
Mohammedan conqueror of Egypt. Nevertheless, 
Roman remains are common in the mosques, and the 
old walls (now fast disappearing) show that the 
emperors from Augustus onwards appreciated this 
splendid strategical position at least as well as did 
their Arab successors. 

The native name Masr is akin to the Hebrew 
Misraim, while El KAhira recalls the fact that the 

6 
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planet Mars (KShir) was a conspicuous object on the 
night of its foundation. 

The morning after our arrival in Cairo was bright 
and sunny. A few clouds scudded across the blue 
before the keen north wind, and the trees in the 
Ezbeklyeh Gardens opposite the hotel were looking 
invitingly green. Our party decided on a visit to the 
citadel and the bazaars, so we pushed our way through 
a noisy mob of Arabs and selected the donkeys which 
seemed least likely to collapse under our weight. 

A European scarcely realises at first in Egypt that a 
donkey ordinarily carries two natives and frequently a 
load besides, so that one Englishman is a comparatively 
light burden. 

Many of these animals attain a height of fourteen 
hands, and a well-bred **moke " may cost fully ;^ioo. 

Thus mounted on the curious peaked saddles (designed 
for the convenience, on occasion, of the Egyptian women) 
we set forth, accompanied by loud expostulations from 
unsuccessful hamars (donkey-boys), the ill-concealed 
laughter of the spectators on the hotel terrace, and a 
general turmoil of whacking (not confined to the donkeys) 
and swearing, struggling Arab attendants. 

In great state and at a hand-gallop we proceeded up 
the long straight Boulevard of Mohammed *Ali, with its 
arcaded shop fronts — none too clean — its treacherous 
watered surface, and its crowd of Europeans, and Arabs, 
all wearing the tarbOsh or the picturesque blue cotton 
gown of the lower orders, till we were at last suffered 
to dismount before the grim mosque of SultSn Hasan. 

Before entering we of course donned native slippers 
of elephantine proportions over our boots. These were 
often so large as to be in danger of falling off, and to 
avoid consequent desecration of the sacred enclosure. 
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there was generally an Arab at hand to readjust them — 
an operation which, like most other things in Egypt, 
called for bakshish. 

The GSmi' SultSn Hasan is perhaps the finest 
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Specimen of Arabic architecture. The lofty niche in 
which is set the great door is ornamented with a 
stalactite cornice, and is exceptionally beautiful. 

We entered a species of entrance-hall or porch, and, 
after passing through a passage and assuming the 
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slippers, found ourselves in the open court of the 
mosque. The first thing I was struck with was the 
pervading air of dilapidation. The fountains (Haneflyeh) 
in the centre are attractive now, and must have been 
formerly exquisite pieces^ of workmanship. The paved 
floor is uneven and robbed of many of its stones, while 
an enormous number of lamps suspended from the dome 
of the Llwfin, or sanctuary, produced a somewhat in- 
congruous effect. An old but degenerate Mohammedan 
was delighted to have his photograph taken, but the 
difficult nature of the illumination has rendered the figure 
indistinct, and doubtless averted disaster for the law- 
breaker in a future state of existence. The condemna- 
tion by the Prophet of all representations of animate 
beings is so severe and so far-reaching that I was 
considerably surprised to find it frequently ignored or 
evaded. Close to the Esbeklyeh Gardens stands an 
equestrian statue of Ismail Pasha. Many of the tombs 
outside Cairo have headstones inscribed with passages 
from the Kordn, also a forbidden practice, while most 
of the Arabs I met in Egypt were prepared (always for 
a consideration) to be photographed at all times and 
seasons. It is, however, well to remember in this con- 
nection that if the precepts of Mohammed are neglected, 
there still exists among the majority of the modern 
Egyptian fellahln a very real and deep-seated awe of 
the ** Evil Eye." One should avoid any show of 
interest in, or even of kindly feeling towards, young 
children, as the superstition of their family is liable to 
be quickly aroused. Much of the surliness complained 
of by tourists in Egypt is owing to fears for their 
children's welfare entertained by the parents of these 
innocent objects of 6ur curiosity. 

Quitting the mosque of SultSn Hasan and the tomb 
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of its founder, we proceeded up a winding road to the 
citadel itself, through an ancient archway, with con- 
stantly varying views of the city and Nile valley on our 
right and left hands. At the summit we visited the fine 
modern mosque of Mohammed 'Ali Pasha. A spacious 
courtyard, surrounded by a colonnade and containing 
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the usual fountain, led us to the main building, which is 
surmounted by a domed roof supported by four pillars. 
The interior decoration is in alabaster (much of which 
appeared to me simply imitation), lighted by day from 
windows filled with coloured glass of the most aggressive 
hues, and by night with innumerable hanging lamps. 
The carpets which cover the floor were, many of them. 
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of extraordinary size and the most perfect texture. 
Passing round the exterior of the building, we enjoyed 
a glorious panorama of Cairo and the adjacent desert 
and cultivated country, through which the Nile wound 
like a silver thread, its course marked by groves of 
palms, and the white sails of the dhahabiyehs as they 
sped up stream before the wind. The pyramids of 
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Glzeh, SakkSra, and DahshGr were all visible in the 
distance, while below us in the town the dome of Gdmi' 
SultSn Hasan and the white, shining arcades in the 
mosque of Tullln attracted our especial admiration. A 
portion of the British army of occupation was quartered 
in the neighbouring barracks — the healthiest spot, 1 
believe, in all Cairo.- It is curious to reflect that the 
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soldiers with whom we conversed that morning are, as 
I write, in all probability at the front, eager to engage 
the Dervishes, half Way to Dongola, It was with re- 
luctance that we turned from the magnificent landscape 
to the persistent appeals of possibly deserving, but cer- 
tainly most uncleanly beggars, and, entrusting ourselves 
once more to the tender mercies of our donkey-boys and 
their beasts, plunged into the maze of alleys wherein the 
bazaars are situated. It was certainly an experience to 
remember, that first scramble among the narrow streets 
and teeming Oriental population. Loud and incessant 
were the cries of ** Ud ua ! " (** Take care ! "), as we dived 
under ruinous shelters, and dodged vicious-looking camels, 
whose loads seemed to sweep each side of the tortuous 
passages as they swung by us. Round impossible 
corners, almost over the cross-legged affable merchants, 
whom their crowded hutches (I cannot call them shops) 
forced to sit and transact their business in the streets, 
we were hustled and hurried, with a pleasing disregard 
of life and property, till at last the inevitable purchase 
was made (where the donkey- boy received .the largest 
commission), and we found ourselves again safe, to our 
no small wonder, back on the hotel steps resisting or 
ignoring that worthy s last demands for an inordinate 
bakshish ! 

Bakshish ! How the sound still rings in my ears ! 
'Tis the first and last word of Arabic many people 
acquire ; none can hope to avoid doing so ! Egypt 
seems to me to possess three great advantages : its sun, 
its Nile, and its British occupation. It also possesses 
three equally great disadvantages : its dust, its insects, 
and, last but not least, its bakshish. 

I trust the reader will not be exasperated at the 
frequent recurrence of that word. If he has not been 
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in Egypt I can assure him his annoyance at the fre- 
quency with which I use the expression is as nothing 
to the anguish of the unfortunate visitor who hears it 
for at least twelve hours of the day and constituting at 
least three-quarters of the remarks addressed to him ! 
If he has been in Egypt he will know that I speak the 
"truth and nothing but the truth." But for the present 
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enough of it. Let it suffice to remark that in future the 
word shall stand, not as a stranger clad in the garb of 
italics, but as an old familiar friend, and that, too, of the 
ordinary type. 

A pleasant afternoon's excursion was to the old town 
of Fostat and the Nilometer at Roda. Our road ran, 
for the greater part of its length, through the new streets 
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of the suburb Ismd'lllya. The rubbish-heaps which shut 
in much of our view towards the citadel probably over- 
lie considerable remains of the Roman town at New 
Babylon. Be that as it may, close to the Coptic church 
of Abii Sergeh (St. Sergius) stands what is left of the 
Roman fortress, in the walls of which I noticed the usual 
** herring-bone " construction. This ruin is fast dis- 
appearing, and a few years, if steps are not taken to 
preserve it, will see the obliteration of the last traces of 
the old castle and legionary station. 

We approached the basilica by a narrow winding lane 
in the midst of the Coptic quarter. The beggars here 
were the most persistent we met with in all Egypt. 
They are evidently used to take advantage of English 
tourists, styling them brother Christians, though in what 
precisely their claim to regard us as such consists I am 
at a loss to determine. 

Although the priests claim for the whole edifice a 
preposterous degree of antiquity, the crypt alone has 
any pretensions to a pre- Mohammedan foundation. We 
were here shown three niches wherein Joseph, with the 
Virgin and Child, are reputed to have spent a month of 
their exile in Egypt. I can only remark by way of 
comment that this tradition is a fair sample of Coptic 
legends in general. 

The building is .supported internally by twelve 
heterogeneous columns, one of which is of red Asswin 
granite. The roof is a fine piece of woodwork, and the 
pulpit, walls, and screens are beautifully inlaid with 
ebony and ivory geometnjal designs and arabesques. 
The paintings still preserved are interesting, but cannot 
be styled in any sense artistic. As in the mosques, so 
here, the women are rigorously secluded from the men 
during the services. 
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• 

We drove through Old Cairo (Masr el 'Atlka), which 
retains all the squalor and picturesqueness of a genuine 
Oriental town, to the ferry for the island of Roda. 
About three lengths of the leaky craft conveyed us to the 
other side, where the attractions of the Nilometer hardly 
compensated the charge made by the boatman. We 
enjoyed, nevertheless, a capital view of the town and 
river, which last was thickly covered with a fleet of Arab 
boats, whose huge lateen-sails propelled them against 
the current at a very respectable rate of speed. 

The square well of the *' MikyAs " contains a column 
covered with the necessary inscriptions for recording the 
rise and fall of the Nile, besides an unprotected flight of 
narrow steps leading to the water. The Nilometer is 
noteworthy, not so much on account of its age — for 
measured by ordinary Egyptian standards it is modern 
— t)ut because it was one of the means most frequently 
employed to wring extra taxation from the miserable 
fellahln. Official oppression of this kind is now certainly 
a thing of the past ; it will be with equal certainty a 
thing of the future if England ever leaves the country to 
the mercy of her native rulers and their satellites. 

The mosque of 'Amr may be conveniendy combined 
with the Coptic church and Roda. The building, when 
we saw it, was undergoing preparations for the Khedive s 
visit at the forthcoming celebration on the conclusion of 
Ramadan. But little remains of the original fabric, which 
has been subjected to several reconstructions after fires 
and earthquakes ; indeed, of the present mosque the 
northern and southern colonnades are almost in a 
ruinous condition. 

The mambar or pulpit, together with the celebrated 
column which still bears the mark of the Prophet s name 
and kurbatsh, is to be seen on the left of the photo- 
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graph the column itself being protected by an iron 
railing. In the centre of the court stands the Hane- 
fiyeh, or Fountain of the Turks, traditionally connected 
with Mecca by an underground stream. On the left of 
the entrance are the twin columns between which only 
honest people could squeeze. In their efforts to vindi- 
cate their character several inhabitants of Cairo- are said 
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to have starved themselves, with fatal results. The 
interstice was accordingly bricked up, and has only 
recently been again opened to the public. In the illus- 
tration one of the Arab custodians is in the act of dis- 
playing his probity — or is it the thinness of his person 
from insufficient food.^ Either condition entitled him, 
as he well understood, to an increased fee. 



CHAPTER III. 

MOSQUES OF EL AZHAR — IBM TULUX — EL BURDENI — MURISTAN 
KALAUN — KAIT BEY — BARKCK — PETRIFIED FOREST AND 'aIN 
M USA — H ELIOPOLIS. 

THE mosque of El Azhar was originally built on a 
similar plan to that of 'Amr. It is now used as a 
university for some twelve thousand students from all 
parts of the Mohammedan world. Separate compart- 
ments are set apart for the use of different nationalities. 
The teachers, or shfikhs, receive no fixed salary and all 
their tuition is given free. 

Naturally enough, Europeans are not regarded with 
much favour. The morning we were there was in the 
month of Ramadan, and their prolonged fast had appa- 
rently affected the tempers of the pupils, for though we 
were most careful not to give offence, they had only 
surly glances to bestow upon us. The official who 
conducted us round remonstrated (as I had foreseen) 
when I wished to photograph the main court. However, 
a colleague of his appeared, and intimated that a small 
gratuity would remove all difficulties. It is on occasions 
of this sort that a slight knowledge of the language is 
invaluable, and I should certainly advise any one who 
contemplates making a lengthy stay in Egypt to learn as 

3 " 
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much Arabic as possible. As our presence seemed to 
interfere altogether with the progress of instruction, we 
contented ourselves with a somewhat hurried inspection 
of the mosque and the beautiful " Gate of the Barbers." 

Garni' Ibn Tuliin was quite deserted by priests and 
worshippers. The repairs which have long been neces- 
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sary to this, the oldest mosque in Cairo, are now being 
undertaken. 

Here, according to Mohammedan legends, the Ark 
rested and Abraham sacrified the ram. The walls are 
being re-covered with stucco, the columns strengthened, 
and the decayed rafters of the roof have already, in many 
instances, been replaced by new beams of palm and 
scyamore. 
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The top of the minaret is, or was, accessible by means 
of a spiral staircase, the whole erection presenting 
features unusual in Arabic architecture. The Haneflyeh 
was destined to be the tomb of the founder, but on his 
death in Syria it was converted to its present use — that 
of a fountain. 

The little G^mi* El Burdeni is scarcely known to 
English tourists, but is perhaps of more interest to the 
average sightseer than some of the larger edifices I have 
described. No very extensive knowledge of architec- 
ture is needed to appreciate the singular grace of the 
single minaret, nor must we be connoisseurs of Arab 
art to admire the beautiful inlaid work of mother-of- 
pearl, with which this gem of mosques is everywhere 
adorned. 

Together with MOrist^n KalaOn these three places of 
worship provide a good days sightseeing. This last 
was intended for, and used for years as, a hospital. Its 
former grandeur has now, however, departed. 

What is left is in capital repair, and well worth inspec- 
tion. The effective and lofty roof work, the pairs of 
windows filled with coloured glass, four monolithic 
Roman columns, and the general finish of the interior, 
are most impressive. All things seem to combine in 
producing the solemn, even sombre, stillness and sanctity 
which we feel in most English churches and cathedrals, 
but frequently miss in Egypt, where the mosque, if it 
does not absolutely do duty as a club, is generally at least 
occupied by a restless band of children and gossiping 
elders. 

But by this time the reader will have had enough of 
mosques. It remains only to visit the tombs of the 
Khalifs before we explore the more distant objects of 
pilgrimage around Cairo. 
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Nearly every one who sees this vast city of the dead, 
wherein lie the Khalifs, is struck by the indescribable 
air of desolation and squalor which prevails. Every- 
thing seems lonely and neglected. 



TOMB-MOSgUK OF IIARKL'K. 



The present inhabitants of the tomb are garrulous 
enough, one would think, to add life to any species of 
environment. Yet with all their outward cheerfulness 
these people do not chatter and laugh like the other 
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Egyptians. They are the descendants of the servants 
of those whose last resting-places serve them for house 
and home. The very dust of the place, as it rises in 
choking clouds, the dogs who loaf round the sunny 
corners, the poultry who peck among the ruins — all are 
imbued with the same sense of solitude and utter, irre- 
trievable decay. 

The tomb-mosque of Kait Bey is the finest of these 
monuments of a bygone age. We were beset there with 
a whole school of children exhibiting their literary ac- 
complishments on slates. They set their teacher at 
defiance when the opulent infidel appeared upon the 
scene, and clambering over desks and benches, pursued 
us with clamorous declarations of poverty for many 
minutes before they returned, one by one, to resume 
their monotonous occupation. At the mosque of Sultin 
Barkiik we encountered our sole disagreeable experience 
in all Egypt. The inhabitants of the spot were, of 
course, thieves to a greater or lesser extent, but it was 
here alone that they supported their deniauds by physical 
force. One of the domes has been on the point of 
collapse for a long time past and we were not able to 
enter. The other did not look in much more serviceable 
condition. The central fountain was dry and falling to 
pieces : the minarets and walls, even the tamarisk tree 
in the courtyard seemed careworn and ready to succumb 
to the slightest touch. We had paid the usual bakshish 
on entry, and exhibited our tickets of admission, but 
several ancient crones barred our exit from the tomb. 
There was nothing for it but to submit to the proposed 
blackmail or to exert the strength wherewith nature 
had endued our arms. With a combined assault upon 
the door we scrambled ignominiously back through the 
inhospitable portal, tripping as we did so over the royal 
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cartouche of Thotmes III., which figured on the thres- 
hold. It was with feelings of relief rather than regret 
that we quitted the necropolis and entered once more 
the busy streets of the modern city. Everything had 
acquired a novel appearance of vivacity or good repair. 
Now that we knew what true frowziness meant (if the 
term may be allowed — nothing else expresses the fact) 
the Muski was bright and clean, the same sky was bluer, 
the same trees in the identical gardens were greener and 
more prepossessing ; even the overloaded camels and 
donkeys had acquired a previously unappreciated fresh- 
ness and vigour. Life, almost levity, was exchanged 
for desolation and the completeness of death. The day 
on which I made a solitary excursion to the smaller 
Petrified Forest fell in the Month of Fasting. Ramad&n 
had robbed the Arabs of more than half their cheerful- 
ness and good humour. Before we issued out of Cairo 
my donkey-boy bought some oranges of a peasant 
woman — I thought at the time he intended to retail 
them to me at double their cost price when the day 

 

grew warm. 

I was soon undeceived. When we were fairly out of 
sight of the city, among the sand hummocks and rocks 
of the desert beyond the railway, he produced the 
oranges and ate them, nor did he forget the ass, to 
whom he administered the rind in successive doles. 
That excellent animal derived so much energy from the 
treatment that he cantered homeward along the slopes 
of the Mokattam ridge several miles without a halt. The 
boy ran easily behind, though too far off to account for 
the beast's activity. I never had so capable a donkey 
before or since ; indeed, one is reluctant to proceed, 
generally speaking, beyond their average ambling gait, 
both from motives of humanity and regard to one's own 
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personal comfort However, the exception proves the 
rule. This was the exception. 

The so-called Petrified Forest itself has been long 
and deservedly accounted one of the sights of Egypt. 
Huge trunks lie prostrate among the sand — to all 
appearance composed of ordinary dead wood. It is 
only by handling the fragments with which the atten- 
dant fills his apology for a pocket, or by its metallic 
ring against the donkey s shoe, that it is possible to 
realise the complete disintegration of the living fibre 
and the substitution for it of silicious matter. 

The ** Spring of Moses " is well worth the climb down 
into and out of the wAdi which its water has hollowed 
in the mountain-side. The name *Ain MOsa has no 
connection, save in sound, with the patriarch himself 
This ride lasted some four hours. The track crosses the 
road by which the coach ran to Suez from Alexandria 
before the days of the Canal. The desert is almost 
destitute of any kind of vegetation. A few blades of 
coarse grass and dwarf thorn-bushes maintain an 
unequal struggle for existence with roving herds of 
sheep and goats under the superintendence of a lonely 
shepherd. 

The w&dis or watercourses are deep and cleanly cut 
as if by a considerable stream. Perhaps the atmospheric 
conditions were different in past times. In any case 
the boulder-strewn beds and sandbanks, now parched 
and arid, seem more likely to owe their origin to 
running rivulets than to the effect of a scanty and 
soon evaporated rainfall operative during countless 
ages. 

The view of Cairo to be obtained from the Gebel 
Mokattam is scarcely so good as that from the citadel. 
The distance is too great, and the foreground too high 
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and self-assertive. Nevertheless, the effect of the rugged 
and often fantastically shaped limestone cliffs and preci- 
pices, with the far-off green strip of cultivation, the inter- 
secting glitter of the Nile, backed by the dim reds and 
blues of the Libyan Mountains, is not easily forgotten. 
The descent was too steep to admit of riding, that is 
with comfort to the animal or safety to the rider. The 
road itself was fairly good, if precipitous, and those who 
cannot or will not ride, may some day be enabled to 
drive comfortably to enjoy the finest prospect (in point 
of extent) to be gained between the Mediterranean and 
Assyilt. 

The drive to Heliopolis occupied a whole afternoon. 
We were shown en route the sycamore under which the 
Virgin and Child are said to have reposed. 

The tradition, as far as the general locality is con- 
cerned, may not be unfounded on fact. A pleasant 
garden, supported by a well of sweet water (a rarity in 
this neighbourhood), surrounds the spot of sacred asso- 
ciation. Oranges, flowers, and a cup of crystal-clear 
liquid from the sakiyeh, were willingly given in exchange 
for a small coin. The custodians were most obliging, 
and tried to be communicative, but ignorance of each 
others languages rendered our conversation difficult 
and tedious. 

Of the sacred city of Anu (the On of Scripture) some 
mounds and an obelisk of Kheper-Ka-Ra, Usertsen, a 
king of the Xllth Dynasty, alone remain. The ancient 
town, the centre of the worship of the sun-god Ra, was 
probably at no time very extensive. The modern in- 
habitants are chiefly mendicants and dirty, smiling, 
children, who pursued our carriage at least half a mile, 
until the cry of *''shish, *shish," died into a soft and 
distant chorus. 
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Here we witnessed the perpetration of a most 
scandalous piece of vandalism. A native — to all appear- 
ance a fellah returning from his work — with a huge 
hatchet approached the unoffending obelisk, and before 
our very eyes, and ere we could prevent him, smote 
therefrom a shower of pieces of granite, which he 
presented to us with a grin and a demand to be 
compensated for his trouble. Needless to say he 
only achieved a reproof in all the Arabic we could 
muster for the occasion. Our attempts to impress 
upon him the enormity of the offence created much 
merriment among the bystanders, until at length we 
could scarcely avoid laughing ourselves ; the man with 
the axe looking very puzzled and reproachful, the 
desecration of the monument, the scanty vocabulary at 
our command — all contained an element of humour, and 
it was only by flight that we preserved a dignity of 
countenance proportionate to the gravity of the crime 
and the nature of the rebuke. 

The ostrich farm contained about twelve hundred 
birds of all ages. There were shown us a few recent 
importations from Somaliland, whose plumage looked 
especially magnificent. One or two of the cockbirds 
were exceedingly spiteful, and made vicious pecks at 
their doors as we passed. They were sorted in pens 
according to age, due regard being paid, however, to 
domestic ties. Each ostrich produces on an average two 
hundred francs per annum, so that, with labour at two to 
three piastres {^d. to 7id.) a day, the profits should be 
considerable. A splendid view was that from the main 
building, where are the now disused incubators. The 
steps to the roof were rickety, but the panorama un- 
exceptionable. League upon league of level, verdant 
cornfields and pasturage lay towards the north. To 
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the south, the estates of the Khedive, then dotted with 
men and oxen engaged in different agricultural pursuits, 
were continuous with the palms and white-walled houses 
of Cairo, over which loomed the citadel on the receding 
hills, blue and purple, and grey with sand, till the whole 
scene melted into unfathomable sky and fleecy, driving 
clouds. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TO THE MUSEUM AT GIZEH — THE PYRAMIDS AND SPHINX. 



ALTHOUGH our stay in Cairo, before ascending 
the Nile and after our return, only extended over 
' a period of about ten days in all, we contrived to devote 
three afternoons to the Gizeh Museum. There is, how- 
ever, so much worthy of attention, so much that is new 
and strange in Cairo itself, that for one whose time there 
is limited perhaps a day must suffice for the study of these 
antiquities. As a fact, there is here matter for a life- 
time's contemplation. The museum should in any case 
be visited after the return from Upper Egypt, when the 
traveller has begun to acquire at least a superfical know- 
ledge of the life of the ancient inhabitants, their arts and 
customs, and after his interest has been stimulated by 
the tombs and temples, whence so many of these precious 
relics are derived. The more we saw of Egypt the 
more anxious we became to obtain fuller information, 
and to dive deeper into the secrets of this mysterious 
people as they stand unravelled, however incompletely, 
by the efforts of great intellects, and by the unremitting 
energy and perseverance of explorers and excavators. 

The scenes of native life on the road to Gizeh are 
many and various — the crowd waiting before the 
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Kasr en- Nil Bridge, the market on the western bank, 
the fields through which the way winds, are each and 
all a curiosity in themselves. At two o clock the stream 
of southward-bound dhahablyehs ceases ; the ponderous 
bridge is again open to traffic. Instantly all is hurry 
and confusion amongst the expectant mob opposite the 
barracks. A general race for the further bank ensues. 
The turmoil of voices, the clattering of hoofs and wheels, 
hoarse shouts, loud cracking of whips, produce a complete 
stampede. 

In the middle of the bridge the two opposing rabbles 
strive to pass, and matters frequently became compli- 
cated. The Egyptian police, unlike their English repre- 
sentatives, are powerless to stem, much less to control, 
the torrent. In' spite of all this precipitation there is 
little ill-humour displayed, and accidents are even more 
uncommon. 

Our road led also to the Pyramids, so that the avenue 
of lebecs became ere long an old friend — or rather foe ; 
for the way, though shielded from the midday heat, is 
exposed to every blast of the bitter north wind as it 
sweeps up the valley over the rippling fields of green 
corn and lucerne, with their pools of water and occasional 
herds of sheep or oxen. To the left we looked across 
the river to the citadel and the town beneath it ; to the 
right, in the distance, was the desert, trending further 
and further west as the valley expands into the Delta. 

Throughout the entire distance droves of peasants 
passed us. Here a donkey staggered along beneath a 
load of green stuff, with the owner ensconced upon the 
top ; another carried two boys, sometimes two full-grown 
men. 

There an ** effendi " in his tarbiish, or (ez^ of dark- 
red felt, sat serenely on his white ass with henna-stained 
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mane and tail, closely pursued by a man and a stick, 
with which the unlucky beast was incessantly urged to 
renewed exertions. 

Tourists, similarly mounted, and attired in wonderful 
costumes and conspicuous but unnecessary helmets, sped 
past at a hand-gallop. The means of locomotion were 
identical ; not so the attitude and bearing of the riders. 
The Arabs rode without stirrups, and frequently without 
bridles. The tourists made use of both luxuries (here 
they cannot be styled necessities), and their anxious 
countenances were a sight for the blind and a delight to 
their attendants, who spared no pains to increase the 
pace and proportionately the discomfort of their patrons. 

It was with mingled feelings we regarded our fellow- 
countrymen. We bore their difficulties with philosophy 
seated in a carriage ; but had we looked quite like that 
ourselves ? The thought haunted us, and deprived us 
of much innocent enjoyment at the misfortunes of others. 

Nor were these all the sights of the road. Huge 
ungainly camels bearing forage, buffaloes dragging carts, 
on which travelled whole families, flocks of goats and 
sheep (driven chiefly on the path), vendors of oranges 
and Arab refections of uninviting aspect, soldiers, 
broughams in which the beauties of the harem took their 
airing, syces clad in gay zouave jackets, Turks in morn- 
ing dress, children chiefly in smiles — these all were part 
and parcel of as curious a medley as it is possible to see. 

The gardens of the museum at Gizeh are well laid out, 
and there is a shaded place for lunch. The building itself^ 
is half French, half Oriental in style. The decoration of 
the exterior is perhaps excessive ; the walls are built of 
wonderfully heterogeneous constituents. Timber, bricks, 
plaster, and rubble are all there, buried beneath a layer 
of cement of a hue pleasing to the eye. In places this 
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has been removed to permit examination of the main 
fabric. The consequent revelation can hardly be satis- 
factory to the fire insurance company ; but as no 
warming apparatus is needed or supplied, there should 
be far less danger here than at the old museum of Bfildk, 
where the antiquities were imperilled by the proximity 
of warehouses filled with inflammable material. The 
present site, too, is drier. It is further from the mists 
which rise from the Nile in the early morning, and it is 
in no danger of being flooded by the inundation. If, 
however, the dangers from fire and water have been 
lessened, it cannot be said that the museum has been 
rendered more accessible by removal to Glzeh. At some 
future date the Egyptian Government may provide a 
more suitable home for the antiquities in the heart of 
Cairo, so constructed that the mummies and papyri shall 
be safe from their two great foes, and where Rameses and 
Seti themselves would not disdain to be exhibited to an 
admiring public. 

The interior of the museum is divided into a perfect 
labyrinth of rooms and corridors. It was destined for 
the palace of Ismail's harem, and there is still abundant 
space for the discoveries of the next ten years or more. 
The new arrangement of the contents has been most 
systematically carried out by M. Jacques de Morgan. 
The only drawback to the prominent position occupied 
by the objects of greatest interest, lies in their detracting 
somewhat from the effect of the less striking antiquities. 

For instance, the first few rooms entered contain 
perhaps the finest works of art in the museum, the 
amous wooden statue called by the Arabs Shekh-el-Beled 
(shckh of the village), the seated statues of R4-hetep 
and his wife Nefert. from a mastaba near the Medum 
pyramid, two companies of model soldiers from Sakkara, 
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and a diorite representation of Khafra, the builder of the 
Second Pyramid, with numerous other statues, all of 
greater or less artistic value. Placed among the relics 
of the Hyksos, a black granite sphinx from Tanis is 
especially noteworthy, with its thick-set body and bearded 
features. It has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Its date and age, its author, and the king it 
represents are alike unknown. It would be tedious in 
the extreme to here catalogue even a half of the best 
antiquities at Gizeh. There are, however, a few which 
every one should make a point of seeing, in addition to 
those I have already mentioned. The splendid find of 
jewellery recently unearthed at Dahshiir would appeal 
to the most uninterested spectator. These ornaments 
of the princesses, Hathor-Sat and Merit, are probably 
unequalled for finish and delicacy of workmanship. The 
colours of the enamels are perfect, and of extraordinary 
brilliancy. We were shown copies of the ancient work 
by one of the best jewellers in Cairo, and the comparison 
was entirely in favour of the old as against the new. 
The bright blue-green, so noticeable in the original, was 
replaced by a deeper and commoner hue, and the fine 
tracery was hardly suggested. 

In nearly all things we are far in advance of the 
Egyptians, but there are achievements still among the 
relics of their civilisation that we can hardly approach. 
We have lost the art of staining and piecing together 
mosaics in glass with the joints so fused as to defy 
detection even by a microscope. They wove linen of 
finer texture than any machinery in Europe. They 
hewed and carved granite and the hardest rocks with 
a facility and precision we can only admire. Their 
architects and builders needed no mortar to bind together 
blocks which we can lift only by steam and hydraulic 
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power, and so closely that the blade of a knife will not 
enter the interstices. 

The mummies of the famous kings, Seti and Rameses 
II., father and son, are painful spectacles. We felt more 
sympathy for Seti than his offspring. The latter forces 
himself upon one s notice at every turn in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia. Scarce a temple but a statue or cartouches 
of Rameses II., scarce a stele where he has not left his 
mark, scarce a donkey to whom he has not bequeathed 
a name. Whether he was or was not the Pharaoh who 
oppressed the Hebrews, he certainly oppressed us, and 
we remembered it, and bestowed all our expressions of 
condolence upon his father. We passed Rameses by 
with a quick glance. If he felt offended, he should 
remember the responsibility rested with himself. To-day 
everybody advertises but the king ; yesterday self- 
advertisement was the royal prerogative. Perhaps, 
though, we judged him hardly. There is no doubt that 
he was a great warrior, a great statesman, and a great 
upholder of his ancestral faith : probably he was a good 
man according to his lights. More need not be said of 
any despot by way of approbation. Though the aquiline 
features of Seti possess a certain aristocratic expression 
of intellectual power, this facial characteristic is not 
so conspicuous in the coarser lineaments of the son. 
Determination and strength are shown in every line 
of his face. The warrior asserts itself in the hard 
contour of the mouth, and the poor shrunken hand that 
protrudes among the bandages in which the body lies, 
looks as if it still wielded a ghostly sceptre or brandished 
the club of sacrifice over the heads of doomed and 
conquered kings. The Roman and Coptic remains are . 
not at present very extensive. Most of the former were 
on the ground floor, where were also two well-preserved 
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Egyptian barges. These vessels boasted no lines worth 
mentioning. We had thought the boats of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions were, like the human figures, drawn 
according to rule and not from nature. But no injustice 
had been done : their bottoms were a perfect bed of 
timbers, and slightly concave, to facilitate swinging off 
sandbanks. The rowers* seats were in situ; the 
" tabernacle " in which the mast was shipped was still 
traceable. Curiously enough, considering the rough 
bumps on sandbanks they must have been designed to 
resist, none of these craft seem to have been clinker- 
built. Yet such ships as these coasted down the harbour- 
less shores of the Red Sea, and brought back rich 
cargoes of spices and ivory from the mysterious land of 
Punt. The inscriptions make mention of vessels over 
a hundred feet in length, and it is certain that Egyptian 
fleets defeated Phoenician and Ionian mariners on their 
own element. 

On the first floor the papyri are exhibited. This 
collection is worth a minute inspection, even by those 
who cannot read the contents. The colouring of many 
of the documents is wonderfully fresh. Some lotus 
flowers painted in buff and two shades of greenish blue 
were most graceful and artistic. Religious subjects 
predominate here as elsewhere in Egypt. The judgment 
of Osiris and the fortunes of the soul are a favourite 
theme with the scribes and priestly writers. On this 
floor are the scarabs. ** Scarab " is the Greek name 
for the Egyptian beetle, kheper, the symbol of eternal 
life. Scarabs of stone and glazed porcelain were buried 
in great numbers with the mummies ; some were set in 
rings and amulets, others appear to have done duty as 
seals. In spite of the great facilities for obtaining 
specimens in the country, many private museums in 

4 
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Europe have finer collections than Gizeh. We noticed 
among the mummied animals consecrated to the gods 
three new arrivals, crocodiles of great size. One was 
nearly twenty feet in length, but unsavoury. Many of 
the later coffins are covered with gold leaf, and bear wax- 
painted portraits of the occupant. These pictures belong, 
however, rather to Greek than to Egyptian art, for they 
date at the earliest from Ptolemaic times. The Arab 
attendants in the museum were most courteous in point- 
ing out objects of peculiar interest in their several de- 
partments. Many of them spoke French and a few 
English ; but, to judge from their accent, I should think 
they find our own tongue the easier to acquire. 

Attached to the museum is a saleroom for surplus 
antiquities. Mummies seemed to be a ** drug in the 
market" when we were there. The prices, as a rule, 
were somewhat high, but the genuineness of purchases 
cannot be challenged. The money raised in this way 
is chiefly devoted to further excavation and to keeping 
in good repair the annually increasing number of tombs 
and temples. 

An expedition to the Pyramids of Glzeh occupies 
nearly a whole day. It is not necessary to start early 
on account of the heat, as the road is in shade for'nearly 
its entire length ; it is necessary to take rugs and a 
heavy coat, or a chill is inevitable if the return journey 
follows directly on the ascent of the Great Pyramid. 
This climb every one not physically incapacitated should 
make for the sake of the view from the top which 
tolerably active people need not take more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes to reach. Two, or more generally 
three, Bed^wln escort the tourist. One takes hold of 
each hand, another renders assistance from behind when 
necessar)'. An old Arab called '* the Doctor " cuts 
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names on the top by the flagstaff for a small gratuity. 
I read somewhere before seeing the Pyramids that every 
other native there was called Mark Twain. We only 
discovered three Mark Twains out of seven Arabs who 
escorted our party. They all claimed to be able to run 
down the First and up the Second Pyramid in record 
time. As a fact, one man did accomplish this feat in 
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about eight minutes, and returned very hot and happy 
at the prospect of a bakshish. It is customary to give 
the shSkh something for "providing coffee," which no 
one ever drinks, and which is of course nothing but a 
creation of the ready tongue of the guide or dragoman. 
Not that these guides are bad fellows — they arc good- 
natured, and one with whom we rode to SakkSra was 
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a very well-informed man. He was intelligible in three 
languages, but confided to us that he disliked talking 
French. We did not undertake the hot and tiring 
journey into the interior of the Great Pyramid of Khufu. 
We did, however, penetrate into that of Men-kau-ra, 
where the difficulties to be surmounted are not so great. 
The Second Pyramid of Khafra still retains a portion 
of its polished granite casing near the top, and is in 
consequence extremely hard to climb. The Arabs 
offered to take any one up for sixteen shillings, but we 
all declined with thanks. A rope is provided to hold 
by, and a climber with ordinary strength and freedom 
from giddiness should experience no inordinate difficulty 
in the operation. This Second Pyramid seems to stand 
slightly higher than that of Khufu, as the rock plateau 
rises from the latter to the former. The Great Pyramid 
must have been some 480 feet in height. It would be 
interesting to know the nature of the inscriptions which 
Herodotus informs us covered the sides. The theory 
advanced by that author is hardly likely to be correct, 
viz., that the quantity of vegetables consumed by the 
workmen during the construction of the Pyramid was 
recorded thereon.' All traces of the causeway leading 
to the tombs of these three kings have vanished, thougtx 
in the time of the historian they were still visible. That 
the Pyramids were actually tombs and not observatories 
or petrified prophecies seems now established beyond 



' It is difficult to understand by what strange expansion of the 
laws of aesthetic decoration the sloping sides of the Pyramid were 
garnished with colossal onions, garlic, and radishes. If we further 
suppose cabbages as a suitable topic for the inscriptions on a fourth 
side, we have a complete theory as reasonable in character as many 
of those which have been advanced concerning the Pyramid and 
its former appearance. 
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dispute. The wonderful inferences some have drawn 
from the dimensions of that of Khufu form a fair 
example of what can be achieved by a lively Imagina- 
tion and a free handling of figures. We lunched at the 
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i Mena House Hotel in great comfort. Many visitors to 
I Egypt spend the winter here, and the desert air is no 

doubt highly beneficial to invalids. In the afternoon 
we saw the Sphinx. The Arabs have named it AbQ '1 
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H61 (Father of Terrors), but their superstition concern- 
ing it did not prevent the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt 
from using the face as a target. Fortunately either the 
stone was' particularly hard, or the marksmen exceed- 
ingly bad shots, for little damage has been done. The 
nose certainly has become rudimentary, and the red 
paint on the features has almost disappeared. Until quite 
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recently the Sphinx was supposed to represent Khafra 
as its builder, but an inscription found by Mariette 
Bey would seem to claim for this remarkable monument 
a still greater antiquity. An American explorer, about 
a week before our return from the Upper Nile, had 
succeeded in discovering the missing cap, which will 
probably be restored to its former position. Perhaps 
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this may throw a new light on its authorship and 
purpose. Our visit made it clear that these Pyramids 
were simply the largest tombstones in the graveyard 
of Memphis. The descent for miles around is covered 
with smaller mastabas and pyramids in a ruinous con- 
dition. The population that filled this enormous area 
with its dead and built these prodigious mausoleums 
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must indeed have been both large and opulent. The 
kings were tyrants and the people slaves. Human life 
was valued cheaply, and labour was unlimited and 
inexpensive. No mysterious agency is needed for the 
transportation of the enormous stones employed and 
their final squaring and adjustment. Levers and ropes, 
long practice in the application of manual force and 
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accuracy in the use of tools are ample to account for 
the building of the Pyramids. The despots who aimed 
at immortality have achieved it, but it is an immortality 
secured by the most selfish means. For ages these 
monuments have towered above the sands of the desert 
and the fields of the Delta. For ages more they will 
hand down to posterity the record of a tyranny whose 
infamous egotism is happily unparalleled in the history 
of our race. 
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NEXT morning we started in earnest up the Nile. 
The same nondescript vehicle that had conveyed 
us from the station to the hotel now brought us to the 
landing-stage just above the Great Bridge of the Kasr- 
en-Nil, where Rameses the Great was moored. I think 
every one was agreeably surprised at the comfortable 
and even luxurious fittings throughout the ship. She 
was a floating hotel, and was only equalled in that 
capacity by the other boats of Cooks Nile service. 
Some of them may be more modern, some more 
conveniently laid out, but we who embarked on her that 
day have always cherished her memory with respect and 
affection as the scene of many happy hours and our first 
home upon the Nile. The morning was even for Egypt 
particularly bright and sunny. The sky was an unbroken 
blue from one purple horizon to the other. The palm- 
trees waved their feathery tops gravely in the north 
wind, which was strong enough to ruffle the reflections 
in the water. The light-painted houses on the bank 
threw contorted images of window and lattice, dome 
and portico across the river. A faint column of vapour 
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rose from the funnel of the boat and drifted up-stream 
to herald our approach in the mysterious and ancient 
land that lay beyond. As we left our moorings we came 
within view of the Pyramids on the one side, and Cairo 
with the citadel upon the other. The minarets and 
dome of Gimi' Mohammed *Ali rose clear above the 
outline of the background, and towered over city and 
hill alike. The bold limestone plateaux on both sides of 
the river were very noticeable. Herodotus was a keen 
observer, even if his speculations were sometimes incor- 
rect. It seems wonderful to us that centuries before 
geology was dreamed of, or nature studied with intelli- 
gent interest at all, he should have framed the idea that 
all this fertile land from Tanis to AsswSn was once but 
an arm of the sea, a finger of the Mediterranean. Little 
by little the citadel sank lower, till its outline faded 
almost away in the haze that hung about the Mokattam. 
The Pyramids we passed an hour ago, yet they are still 
conspicuous objects. Their colossal bulk asserts itself 
more when viewed at a distance than when close at 
hand. The plain is nearly a dead level, the mountains 
are less and of humble outlines, so that there is nothing 
to dwarf and everything to increase by contrast their 
four hundred odd feet of altitude. Add to this fact the 
marvellous clearness of the air, and one can well under- 
stand the impression they leave on all visitors to the 
country. The scenery on the banks between Cairo and 
Sakkdra is rather tame, and in this particular closely 
resembles that which prevails for the greater part of the 
course of the stream in Upper Egypt. A low alluvial 
tract with steep brown banks, crowned with fields of 
young green corn, beautiful poppies, and a species of 
yellow flower, with lucerne and beans, strike the keynote 
of the whole harmony. A few cattle, a droning water- 
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wheel, a native village amid a cluster of palms backed 
by the yellow limestone cliffs, now nearer, now further, 
and the eternal, unfathomable blue of heaven, complete 
the picture. 

The Nile itself is a wonderful river. It is not intrin- 
sically beautiful. Its colour is that of the silver Rhine 
or the blue Danube. As a rule it is brown or dirty 
yellow ; under exceptional circumstances, when there is 
no wind and a clear sky, it has little or no colour at all. 
Sometimes in the evening after and about sunset it 
glows with a diminished brilliancy of gold or crimson. 
Really exquisite effects of light upon the surface are not 
common. The ancient Egyptians painted Hapi, the 
Nile-god, red and green, possibly because when almost 
at its highest the water is brown, and when at its lowest 
an indefinable shade of yellow-green. However that 
may be, Egypt is undoubtedly the *' Gift of the River." 
Three crops a year are grown along the margin of its 
waters. As the islands reappear one by one towards 
the end of February they are covered with water-melons. 
All the long winter through, the fellah toils at his fields 
or his shadOf and saklyeh, both machines connected with 
irrigation, to be hereafter explained. In the summer the 
country is nearly under water. But canals and dykes 
protect the villages and their cattle, and the inundation 
causes little or no loss of life or property. When Hapi 
sinks again into his ordinary bed the whole land is 
brown and green — the brown of the mud, the green of 
the trees. Then there is the sowing, and soon the 
reaping, till again summer melts the Abyssinian snows 
and pours the debris of the ** Moon- Mountains " over 
ditch and embankment into the courts of Karnak and 
sends eddies round the feet of Rameses and Sheshonk, 
bringing ruin to their works, but life and joy to their 
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descendants. So the same story repeats itself year by 
year and month by month with wonderful regularity. 
Seed-time and harvest, summer and winter are contem- 
porary here. The Nile is. in fact, the " Father of his 
Country," and a more indulgent parent it is hard to 
conceive. 

Shortly after midday we reached the landing-stage 
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at Bedrash^n. The scene of turmoil on the bank 
baffles description. No one yet knew anything of 
donkey-boys or donkeys, and although the dragoman 
did his best, it was an impossibility to suit everybody. 
Two people would clamour for one donkey which had 
already been engaged, while six donkey-boys apiece 
endeavoured to persuade them of the superior qualities 
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of their own animals. However one might be jostled 
and driven and trodden upon, it was hard to lose 
one's temper, or even to exercise the firmness necessary 
on such occasions. The scene had a comic side as well 
as an annoying one, and the natives were one and all 
grinning from ear to ear with good-humoured excitement 
and cupidity. Though we did not employ the stick in 
our dealings with Arabs, I must confess that those who 
did, and applied it impartially and frequently, were more 
respected by them than those who did not. The stick 
has been the sign of authority in Egypt from time 
immemorial. Let nobody, however, who contemplates 
a raid on his tormentors trouble to provide himself with 
a weapon of his own. He will always find bystanders 
only too happy to see the **Basha" belabour their friends 
and to lend him their cudgels for the purpose. This is, 
I believe, the only service which in Egypt is rendered 
gratuitously. Briefly, if you want to inspire the Egyp- 
tian with admiration, use the most effectual method of 
accentuating your remarks. Your Arabic may be, and 
probably is, quite unintelligible, but an uplifted hand 
works wonders. If you want, on the other hand, to 
gain the respect of your fellow-travellers, it is as well 
not to be too Roman even in Rome. At last the 
cavalcade proceeded on its way. If only the boys had 
permitted the donkeys to move at their natural and 
comfortable gait it would have been well. But some 
of the younger members of the party must needs race, 
and a general stampede ensued. One elderly traveller 
who had seen his threescore years and ten was rolled 
down an embankment — fortunately without injury. The 
path presently entered a grove of palms in which lie the 
colossal statues of Rameses II. We were now on the 
site of ancient Memphis, the *' Beautiful City," the 
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** Abode of the Spirit of Ptah." A few mounds rising 
above the level cornfields, a few stagnant ponds, are all 
that is left of the white-walled castles and sacred lakes 
and temples of the capital of Lower Egypt. Mena, the 
first king of the **Two Lands,'' founded Memphis and 
made it his metropolis. Even in his day the Egyptians 
had attained to a considerable knowledge of the more 
practical arts of life. He diverted the Nile from its 
ancient course, and placed it as a barrier between the 
new town and incursions from Syria and Arabia. Under 
the kings of the ancient empire Memphis rose to the 
height of its power. From Dahshflr to Gizeh stretched 
its rose gardens, palaces, and temples. Its graves occu- 
pied all the neighbouring desert for miles, and its fame 
was in all lands. Not until the early Christians and 
Arabs wreaked their fanatical vengeance on its hoary 
piles did the city decay and vanish into waving palms 
and rippling corn. Its remains must be sought for 
among the houses of Cairo and deep down in the 
alluvial mould which covers the site of former glories. 
Chief among these was the great temple of Ptah, of 
which scarce a trace is visible. A marsh and two huge 
statues survive to mark its place. Of these one was in 
1887 removed from where it lay in a swampy hollow by 
Major Arthur Bagnold, of the Royal Engineers, and 
placed in an extemporised shelter — a difficult task and 
worthy of commemoration. I heard from his own lips 
that the red and green paint upon portions of the figure 
was still recognisable when first uncovered from the 
encrusted mud of centuries. Truly the preservative 
qualities of Egyptian sand and Nile deposit are most 
wonderful. Nature makes a better custodian for anti- 
quities here than man, as we shall presently see. I was 
not successful in obtaining a photograph of the other 
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statue among the palms without tourists standing round 
or upon it. What pleasure there can be in stepping 
over Rameses' nose 1 cannot tell. None that day, at 
any rate, thought they had done their duty unless they 
had crawled like flies over the features of the fallen 
monarch. The little village of Mit-Rahineh was left 
behind with its curious inhabitants and dirty children 
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and domestic animals. After about two hours' ride we 
ascended a steep, rock-strewn slope of sand into the 
desert, and had leisure to look about us. Of course the 
donkeys had to be fed, and what so natural as that the 
tourist should pay for the miserable pittance of green-stuff 
they received? Nothing could be done under a piastre 
(2jd.). Either the donkeys would be too weak to convey 
us back to the ship, or we had to disburse ! In several 
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instances the donkeys of those who were public-spirited 
enough to resist the imposition fell mysteriously on the 
return journey — no one knew why or how. The first 
tomb we visited "was the mastaba of Thi. The 
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mastaba is a mausoleum built by great nobles or 
priests round the pyramids of their patron kings. The 
term is derived from the resemblance these edifices bear 
externally to a species of seat or bench in use among 
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the Arabs. Thi was a priest of the Vth Dynasty who 
united to his sacerdotal functions the offices of minister 
of public works and royal scribe. He married a prin- 
cess, and his children were regarded as princes of the 
blood. The paintings on the walls are wonderfully true 
to nature. One instance of this fidelity is particularly 
striking. A man — one of Thi s servants — is carrying a 
calf, and the mother follows lowing. The hunting and 
fishing scenes are also noteworthy, but unfortunately the 
fumes of magnesium wire and the smoke of innumerable 
candles has in many cases robbed the pictures of their 
pristine vividness. Their preservation was due to the 
all-enveloping sand of the desert. Now that this 
protection has been withdrawn they show symptoms of 
rapid deterioration. Unless the electric light is installed 
in these tombs, or the most important of them, it is 
difficult to see how the colours will escape entire 
destruction. The mastaba of Mera is also interesting. 

A kind of ancestor- worship was popular among the 
Egyptians, and in his tomb is a shrine with a repre- 
sentation of the deceased in a commanding attitude. I 
endeavoured to photograph this interior, but any one 
who has tried an exposure of a minute with a hand- 
camera supported between his hand and the wall, will 
sympathise with me in the indifferent and dual nature of 
the result. The mural decorations here, as elsewhere at 
Sakk^ra, were excellent, and as the place has been but 
recently excavated they show no signs of dilapidation. 

The Pyramid of Cnas, the last king of the Vth 
Dynasty, was opened by Maspero in 1881 under the 
auspices and at the expense of Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son. This we visited last, and as it lies at some 
little distance from the main body of the objects of 
interest and involves a rather hot and disagreeable 

5 
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scramble down into the interior, many of the party 
returned to the vessel without inspecting it. It is, 
however, well worth a little extra fatigue. The sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics that cover the whole of the inner 
chambers belong to the best period of Egyptian art. 



They are coloured with a greenish pigment, and are very 
effective when viewed by the destructive light of mag- 
nesium ribbon. Fragments of a mummy were found in 
the tomb-chamber, together with an open sarcophagus — 
no doubt the handiwork of that Vandal-Arab, Ahmet 
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the Carpenter, -who has left his signature on the wall in 
red, and is, in all probability, the identical worthy who 
explored the Great Pyramid of Glzeh in the ninth 
century. We could not help hoping, when we beheld 
the ravages of these greedy and unscientific prospectors, 
that they failed in the object of their quest. In one 
instance, at any rate, we know that they missed a 
magnificent horde of jewellery at Dahshiir. The 
stifling expedition to the Serapeum, where the sacred 
bulls reposed in solemn state, I have left to the last, 
because it is unique and because it dates from a later 
period (that of the Middle Empire) than the majority of 
the antiquities in this necropolis. Apis was buried here 
regularly down to Ptolemaic times, and twenty-four coffins 
or sarcophagi remain in their original places. One has been 
abruptly left in the gallery, probably because the priests 
were disturbed in the work of interment. It is just 
possible for a man to pass between it and the wall. The 
votive tablets found in the tomb are of great importance 
in fixing Egyptian chronology. We were informed that 
the temperature of these subterranean corridors is the 
mean temperature of Egypt. One can only trust that 
this was a mistake, though, as no one produced a 
thermometer, the question remained open. The bright 
afternoon sun and invigorating breeze were very accept- 
able after the confined atmosphere of the vaults, and the 
latter was probably responsible for many of the chills 
which were developed on board within the next few 
days. 

We left the Step Pyramid and the monuments of 
Teta and Pepi, as also the house of Mariette Bey, with 
regret that time would not allow an inspection of the 
wonders of their interiors. Nevertheless, the hungry 
desert air and the ride back through the fields and 
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villages made us appreciate to the full an excellent 
dinner, to which we struggled in vain to do justice. 
Before closing the chapter I may remark that SakkSra 
is easily accessible from Gizeh either by camel, horse, 
or sand-cart. ' On our return to Cairo we rode in about 
four hours thither and back from the Mena House Hotel 
on dromedaries over part of Memphis. The Bediwin 
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have several encampments hereabouts, and their nomad 
life is seen to as great advantage as in the desert itself, 
so little are they affected by the proximity of civilisation. 
Though many ladies do ride camels in Egypt and else- 
where, I can hardly imagine that they would find it 
agreeable to journey twenty miles on such shambling, 
awkward brutes. The only way to maintain a modicum 
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of comfort is to imitate the Arabs, standing up straight 
in the stirrups and resting on the left hand, which grasps 
the projecting peg in front of the saddle. The right 
hand should be kept free to encourage the animal, as 
many of those supplied to tourists are preternaturally 
lazy. A man or woman with a weak or disordered 
digestion can hardly do better than take a sharp spin 
on an average Gizeh dromedary. Torpid livers can be 
thus stimulated to the most unwonted exertions, and any 
fragile article deposited in the saddle-bags will be broken 
in two minutes without extra charge. Let me repeat 
Mr. Punch's advice : ** To those about to ride a camel 
— don't." 



CHAPTER VI. 

HELWAX — THE FAYUM — MAGHAGHA SUGAR FACTORY — BEKI-HASAX 

AND ROCK TOMBS. 

NEARLY opposite to Bedrashen we could see 
Helwsin in the evening light before we left for 
Ayat. There are sulphur baths here, a railway to Cairo, 
and a palace of Ismail's mother. Though our party did 
not visit Helw&n, I hear the place has vastly improved 
and should compete with the hotel at Gizeh as a winter 
residence for invalids in Egypt. The springs them- 
selves no doubt possess certain medicinal virtues, but, 
what is of far more importance, the desert air comes 
straight across the hills and is free from all the impuri- 
ties of the streets of Cairo. It is possible there to avoid 
much of the dust and noise of the capital while drink- 
ing deep draughts of ozone fresh from the wilderness 
within sight of almost all the Pyramids of Egypt. 
Baedeker raises an interesting question when he 
mentions the fact that broken flints were found near 
Helw^n, some of which are in the Gizeh museum. He 
further supposes that these fragments were deposited by 
a colony of gun-flint makers. In another place he 
suggests the action of the sun's heat as producing 
fractures in exposed blocks. Now, whatever may be 

54 
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the true explanation of the H el win flints, there is no 
doubt at all that human implements of stone dating 
from a time when the sea flowed far inland have been 
found in many spots throughout Egypt. Before the 
almost inconceivable antiquity of these palaeolithic 
tools the seven thousand years of Egyptian history 
pale into absolute insignificance. Rameses the Great 
arrived late at Kafr-el-Ayit and tied up for the night. 
The following morning (February 5th) we got under 
weigh before dawn, and some of the more energetic of 
our passengers managed to catch a distant sight of the 
false pyramid of the MedOm, probably the burial-place 
of Sneferu, the first king of the IVth Dynasty. It was 
never finished, and the method of construction pursued 
is thus clearly shown. At Wasta, the next place of 
importance on the west bank, is the railway junction for 
FayOm. 

Though the Fayiim contains several interesting relics 
of bygone days, including the famous labyrinth men- 
tioned by Herodotus, few tourists visit it. The country 
lies below the level of the Nile valley and is indebted to 
a canal, dating from a remote antiquity, for its peculiar 
fertility. The Sahara lies beyond the Fayiim to the 
west of the waters of Birket-el-Kuriin. The desert is 
only inhabited by a few wandering tribes of Bediwin, 
dependent for their livelihood on scattered oases. There 
is, properly speaking, no Egyptian frontier in this direc- 
tion. Between the F^ayiim and the Atlantic Ocean there 
is nothing but a wilderness of sand. This tract of land 
seems to have originated in much the same way as the 
interior of Australia. An elevation of the earth s sur- 
face in these latitudes took place at a comparatively late 
geological date, and evaporation and other causes drained 
the sea from an area which was at first the floor of an 
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ocean, or perhaps a great inland sea like the Mediter- 
ranean. A subsequent depression must have occurred, 
so that, if the reports of travellers are to be believed, 
much of the interior of the Sahara is again below the 
level of the sea, and only awaits the genius of some 
future Lesseps to be converted into an ocean highway 
to the heart of Africa. However, such speculations as 
these do not immediately affect Egypt, and we must 
follow the steamer as she threads her way between 
islands and sandbanks through a rather uninteresting 
country towards Benisuef. Unfortunately the weather 
had become very dull and overcast. A few drops of rain 
fell, and the north wind blew so keenly that the decks 
were quite deserted. The atmosphere was positively 
homelike to the English people on board, and of course 
produced a good British grumble at things in general. 
To tell the truth, we had a good deal of weather of this 
nature up the Nile. Many old travellers, including Mr. 
Cook himself, assured us that such a state of things was 
most unusual. Perhaps the Arab explanation of the cold 
and dreary skies was correct, namely, that the English 
were so attached to their own horrible climate that they 
had paid its passage out and were now enjoying them- 
selves after their own fashion in complaining at the dul- 
ness of the country through which they travelled, heartily 
wishing themselves back in London with a good fire and 
winter clothing. The proud possessors of ulsters and 
greatcoats paraded the deck occasionally amid the 
envious glances of less provident companions, who 
glowered and ^niffed catarrhal snuffles through the 
closed windows of the saloons. However, ** Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis," and in the afternoon, 
when we passed Benisuef, a gleam of sunshine illumi- 
nated the sullen, lead-coloured river and the white-winged 
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dhahabiyehs as we steamed by ihem. The town was 
fairly attractive, with its trees and minarets and white- 
washed houses in the distance, but as we did not stop 
our first favourable impressions remained undispelled. 
About tea-time we reached MaghSgha amid blue sky and 
flourishing palms and tamarisks. Here many landed to 
visit the sugar factory. We walked through the modern 
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town and bazaars, which seem in a most prosperous con- 
dition. The propulation has grown of iate years, and is 
mainly supported by the sugar industry. Wages average 
from two to three piastres a day, and no trades union has 
yet been introduced to interfere with the cordial relations 
between capital and labour. Though the light was fail- 
ing and a red sunset had already begun, I managed, by 
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good luck tempered wi«h a long exposure, to photograph 
the town and the interior of the factory. The machinery 
employed seemed somewhat ancient, but was in excellent 
working order, A strong fragrance as of hot treacle 
pervaded the building, and the heat, though great, was 
very welcome after the chilliness of the day. The 
number of hands employed appeared to be considerable. 
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Some were actively engaged in sorting and arranging 
the canes, others in stoking the furnaces, which are 
largely fed with the refuse of the dry canes, while others 
were oiling the engines or taking a much-needed siesta 
in the warmest corners they could find. They all wished 
to be remembered, even the sleepers' lips framed them- 
selves to utter the magic word bakshish between their 
deep, sonorous breaths. In this respect they had no 
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cause to regret our visit, for aU gave their mite to the 
expectant sh&kh at the door. We strolled back, much 
edified at the signs of Egypt's renewed prosperity under 
British rule, through the gloaming and the sugar fields, 
while the frogs croaked a gentle chorus of assent to 
our thoughts, and the neighbouring water-wheels groaned 
drowsily along the shore. 

The next day was as dispiriting as the last. Cold 
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clouds brooded over the distant hills, and not until 
the afternoon did Ra succeed in dispelling the powers 
of darkness. Even then his victory was indecisive, 
and the photographer's negatives shared in the general 
lack of brilliancy. Those who were up betimes saw 
the famous legendary " Mountain of the Birds "— 
Gebel et-Ter, crowned with a Coptic convent re- 
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sembling fortifications on the summit of an Egyptian 
Gibraltar. With regard to the range itself the Arabs have, 
or had, a curious tradition that once a year all the birds of 
a certain species named ** bukir " congregate at a deep 
fissure in the mountain. All in turn insert their heads 
until one is unable to withdraw it. Then, with a great 
din, the whole flock leaves this unfortunate to perish in 
solitude until the same scene is enacted a year after- 
wards. Another version of the fable is that the migratory 
songsters of Egypt assemble here before their departure 
for the north, and leave a single watcher at the spot till 
their annual return relieves him of his lonely ward. The 
monks of the monastery or convent — both terms are 
equally applicable — live in a dilapidated collection of 
mud huts with their wives and families. It was at one 
time their custom to swim off" to passing ships, and, 
boarding them, demand a gift of alms. It seems that 
some tourists were so scandalised at the ingenuous nature 
of the holy fathers' apparel that they represented the 
matter in strong terms to the Patriarch, who has since 
caused the simple ceremony to be abolished. In any 
case I do not think any one would have braved the long 
swim a morning so cold as that on which we passed. 
About noon we sighted Minyeh and its numerous sugar 
factories, the chimneys of which were not unlike those 
of similar institutions at home, but which passed well 
enough for minarets in the distance in Egypt. After 
lunch the vessel landed us at Beni-Hasan. The usual 
scramble for asses took place ; but here the inhabitants 
of the village have so bad a reputation that two Egyp- 
tian soldiers with carbines were stationed on the barge to 
which we moored in order to provide for any eventuality 
that might arise. Though the donkeys, like their owners, 
enjoy an evil repute, my beast went excellently, and 
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despite the fact for a great part of our ride the track was 
covered with loose stones, he never made a false step. 

The first cave we visited was the so-called Grotto of 
Artemis, the Greek name for the Egyptian goddess 
Pasht. The temple contains some beautiful but much- 
injured mural representations of the local Divinity and 
Seti I., whose cartouche predominates among the other 
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decorations, although Thotmes III. established the 
worship of the sacred cat at Beni-Hasan and excavated 
this cave. Here an Arab displayed wonderful agility in 
climbing through a chimney-like fissure in the wall nearly 
to the roof, thus imperilling his neck and threatening to 
throw himself off his perch if a gratuity were not forth- 
coming. 
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As we rode towards the main body of the tombs, 
which face the Nile valley, and whose doorways appear 
like black dots on the cliff for miles, my two little atten- 
dant sprites, aged, I should think, respectively eight and 
seven, beguiled the way with endeavours to talk. These 
people are astonishingly quick at acquiring a few words 
of English. The two urchins had evidently heard of 
Mahommet 'Alis destruction of old Beni- Hasan, and 
they told me the whole story of the conflagration of the 
town and the pursuit of the inhabitants by the soldiery. 
It was not without difficulty that we arrived at the reason 
for this somewhat stringent punishment, for the boys 
would not admit the knavery of their ancestors, and 
called that energetic Khedive many strong, bad names 
in Arabic. Needless to say, this interesting legend is 
entirely false. 

The old town was deserted because it was unsuitable 
In several respects, and a new site chosen in a more 
convenient locality, close to the river bank and the fields. 
We left the animals and their drivers at the foot of a 
steep sand-slope strewn with fragments from the lime- 
stone walls of rock in which the tombs are situated, and 
probably, too, with remains of the former stairs which 
led in flights to the river, and facilitated conveyance of 
the mummies from the sacred barges to their last resting- 
place. 

At AsswSn similar steps have been discovered leading 
to rock sepulchres, and remain intact to the present day. 
The object of these elaborate tombs, hewn in the living 
rock, was twofold. In the first place it was desired to 
maintain the worship of the deceased's double and to 
provide the spirit, by means of paintings, with food, 
amusement, and occupation in the unseen Amenti ; and, 
secondly, to perpetuate the memory of his great achieve- 
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ments long after the worship had ceased, and when the 
names of the old heroes and their gods might have 
become a thing forgotten. 

In all these tombs the paintings are executed on a thin 
layer of stucco, and are consequently very hard to remove. 
In some instances blocks of stone seemed to have been 
bodily excised from the wall, paintings and all, and 
removed for sale or for archaeological purposes. In the 
museum at Glzeh were a large number of specimens 
of Egyptian drawing obtained — but I believe not from 
Beni- Hasan — in a similar fashion. It is to be hoped 
that if the inscriptions are to be removed the process 
will be carried out on a more extensive and successful 
scale than has as yet been attempted. Something of 
this kind will have to be undertaken in the course of the 
next few years, as the pictures in many cases are almost 
obliterated by the combined ravages of time and tourist, 
though the latter is chiefly responsible. At several 
points we noticed drops of candle-grease upon the walls 
and a corresponding black flame mark. Such careless- 
ness should be, and easily is, prevented. Though it was 
customary for about half our number to equip themselves 
with candles, the magnesium ribbon, harmful though it 
is, carried by the dragoman is quite sufficient to reveal 
all that is best worth seeing even in the darkest corners. 
Hot candle-grease dropped on a finger is a serious but 
temporary evil, grease upon ones clothes is always 
harassing, even when the culprit is one's self; but when 
it issues from another's candle the sin becomes unpardon- 
able. Few, however, of the people who so plentifully 
besprinkled each other's coats thought twice about the 
wax that trickled upon the agricultural scene or religious 
procession they were inspecting. It cannot have occurred 
to them that, old as their own clothes may be, those of 
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these paintings are older by some thousands of years, 
and that the additional interest this fact lends entitles 
them to distinctly more consideration than they receive. 

In the tomb of Kheti the lotus columns supporting the 
roof were singularly beautiful. The graceful stems are 
bound with a slender ligament below the budding capitals. 
We noticed red paint freely applied in most of the tombs 
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to form a kind of dado intended to represent granite, 
and were Philistines enough to question the good taste 
of colouring lotus-stalks and reeds as if they were 
mantelpieces. To judge from the frescoes (if the term 
be admissible) in Kheti's tomb, games involving balls 
and a good deal of exercise were as popular in Egypt 
of the Middle Empire as in England of to-day. The 
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soul of Kheti might also beguile the uniformly happy 
and peaceful years of his after-life with the ancient 
game of chess or draughts. He might also indulge in 
gymnastics of various kinds. 

There was evidently one great drawback to these 
paintings. They recorded the life of the man as he 
lived it, and not as his admirers and worshippers in after 
years would have chosen to relate it. Perhaps many a 
likely Hercules or Orion has been thus lost to mythology. 
In burying an accurate biography of a hero with the 
great man himself the Egyptians defeated one of their 
own objects — to perpetuate the worship of his double. 
By rendering impossible the growth of fantastic legends 
they nipped the fruitful plant of tradition in the bud with 
the frost of cold facts, and a dead man among live men was 
not likely to command more than a very ordinary respect. 
From tombs like that of Khnumhotep we derive most of 
our knowledge of the ancient social life of the country. 
Moreover, in this tomb are represented a number of 
Syrian or at least Semitic visitors with their wives and 
children. Not only do these Jewish-looking foreigners 
herald the advent of the Hyksos which occurred about 
the XVth Dynasty (three dynasties subsequent to the 
making of this tomb), but they remind one at first glance 
of the brothers of Joseph and their coming to Egypt 
under stress of famine. So striking is the resemblance 
between the painted figures and the famous ** brethren " 
as they may be supposed to have appeared, that many 
have thought this an illustration of the incident, and 
have reproduced it in that belief. We may be pardoned 
for doubting the correctness of this theory, for the 
numbers of the visitors and the probable date do not 
agree well with the Biblical account ; but there is no 
question that such migrations were very common, and as 
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this scene may be taken as the representative of a large 
class, it may also be considered worthy of minuter descrip- 
tion. I quote from Maspero (** Dawn of Civilisation in 
Egypt and Chaldea ") : — 

" We do not know what drove the thirty-seven Asiatics, 
men, women, and children, to cross the Red Sea and the 
Arabian desert and hills in the sixth year of Usirtasen II." 
(Usertsen II.) ; ** they had, however, suddenly appeared 
in the Gazelle nome, and were there received by Khiti, 
the superintendent of the huntsmen, who, as his duty 
was, brought them before the prince, KhnOmhotpQ " 
( Khnumhotep). **The foreigners presented the prince 
with green eye-paint, antimony powder, and two live 
ibexes, to conciliate his favour ; while he, to preserve the 
memory of their visit, represented them in painting upon 
the walls of his tomb. The Asiatics carry bows and 
arrows, javelins, axes, and clubs, like the Egyptians, and 
wear long garments or close-fitting loin-cloths girded on 
the thigh. One of them plays, as he goes, on an instru- 
ment whose appearance recalls that of the old Greek 
lyre. The shape of their arms, the magnificence and 
good taste of the fringed and patterned stuffs with which 
they are clothed, the elegance of most of the objects 
which they have brought with them, testify to a high 
standard of civilisation, equal at least to that of Egypt." 

In this tomb there are also various hunting and fishing 
scenes of most artistic execution. If the ** house of 
eternity " of Ameni-Amenemhit is pictorially less beauti- 
ful than the last tomb, the interest of its columns amply 
compensates. Those that support the portico are 
octagonal, those of the interior — four in number — carry 
a vaulted and coloured roof, and have sixteen sides, all 
fluted ; they bear a striking resemblance to the Doric 
columns of Greece. Whether Greek owes anything to 
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Egyptian art is a disputed point amongst archaeologists. 
But I cannot help thinking that when the resemblance 
of the columns themselves and the difficulty of explaining 
certain technical peculiarities of the Doric column on 
any other hypothesis are combined with a considerable 
military and commercial intercourse between Greece 
and Egypt, dating from the earliest times, it is hard 
to resist the conclusion that the Hellenes did really 
borrow the idea of much of their architecture from the 
Nile valley, including that of the column ; and, with that 
adaptive genius of theirs, perfected and idealised the 
ponderous conceptions of Egypt, until it is only here and 
there that the origin of the magnificent result they 
attained betrays itself 

All these columns and paintings belong to that portion 
of the tomb which the deceased intended for a place 
wherein posterity might adore his spirit. A shaft (in 
most cases filled in with rubbish) leads vertically from 
the floor of this vestibule to the mummy-pit in which 
the corpse was deposited. In one of the tombs I found 
several cartridge cases - from a small-bore rifle, whose 
contents had apparently been fired at the ceiling of the 
cavern. One can only hope that the guilty person was 
not a European. In any event such proofs of barbarism 
show the urgent necessity for protecting even more 
securely than before, these monuments of a bygone 
civilisation : although if tickets issued by the Govern- 
ment, custodians, and iron gates will not achieve this 
end, it is obvious that the only remedy will be the 
absolute exclusion of the simple tourist from all places of 
special interest until his nature becomes more thoughtful, 
or at least less indifferent to the injury caused by his 
recklessness. 

From the rocky plateau outside the tombs a fine view 
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of the Nile valley lay on either hand The cultivated 
strip is fairly wide here, and ten miles of green. corn 
stretched from our feet to the distant Libyan hills, only 
intersected by the silver streak of the river. As we 
watched, a faint gleam of sunshine illumined the pano- 
rama, and we felt that our climb had not been wasted. 
Scrambling down the sand-slope we remounted the 
donkeys and proceeded at a brisk canter back through 
the mud ruins to the ship. Even the smallest of the 
donkey-drivers demanded two shillings bakshish, exclud- 
ing the very liberal treatment they receive in Cook's 
service. *' Mahommet 'AH him bara good donkey — 
gibbut two, tree shillin' ! " The pandemonium which 
reigned at our departure by the riverside cannot be 
written of It must be imagined, and must be seen to 
be appreciated. Several of our passengers threw small 
coins among the throng of blue-robed, gesticulating 
natives. Before the coin fell there was a sea of open 
mouths and uplifted arms and heads, and when it pitched 
it became the centre of a seething mass of humanity. 
The weak and small were trodden ignominiously in the 
mud ; several fell into the water, and were hauled out 
smiling, in the hope that their misfortune would move 
the hearts of the '* Bashas " and open their purses. Yet 
it was chiefly the weaker members who captured the 
pence, their thin arms probed in the mud, and verily 
they resembled nothing in the world so much as a group 
of ducks quacking and dibbling in the green slime of 
a horse-pond. Often, when all the heads were on the 
ground searching for the coveted coin, a soldier made a 
sudden rush from behind with uplifted stick. The blows 
fell indiscriminately on all — whack, whack ! Helter-skelter 
went the grinning crowd, only to return in a few seconds 
when the official (also grinning) had turned away. 
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exhausted with the labour of the onslaught. So it 
continued till the ship was too far from the shore to 
throw more money. As the mob was still fighting and 
scrambling a native dog, who evidently felt aggrieved 
at being alone left without a bakshish, made a grab at 
the rags of an old blind beggar, and departed with 
half his entire costume. No doubt the priceless but 
uncleanly tatters were recovered and remained a source 
of income and insects to their owner for many a long 
day. The dog, I am afraid, fared further and fared 
worse, for this animal is "an abomination unto the 
Egyptians." '* Dogs," said a friend of mine, **are all 
called ' imshi ' in Arabic, yet when I smile winningly at 
them and say, * imshi,* they run away " (as was but 
natural, for ** imshi " means Avaunt / and is generally 
accompanied by a stone). 
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THAT evening we stopped at Roda, and those who 
did not think they had had a surfeit of sugar 
factories at Maghigha went ashore. Several of the 
crew accompanied us with lanterns, which were useful in 
finding the rest of the party when we strayed, but the 
track was so rough that an occasional glimmer only made 
it easier to fall. After a few minutes' walk we stepped 
suddenly into the heat, glare, and noise of the factory. 
Half-naked men and boys were running hither and 
thither among the glow of fires and the whirling, 
though silent, machinery, which made litde addition to 
the hubbub of the workmen. The engine-shed was a 
model of cleanliness and method. The French overseer 
and his satellite showed us everything, and we were far 
more impressed with the well-lighted, orderly aspect of 
the building than the dirt and turmoil at MaghSgha. 
This good man gave us coffee, and was a perfect model 
of civility in every way. The following information 
about the factor)- I have from his own lips. There are 
eighteen hundred employh. They receive up to three 
piastres a day in wages, and work in shifts of twelve 
hours each for three months and a quarter every year. 
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We saw many of them sleeping in the most wonderfully 
constrained attitudes. Some were curled up like dogs, 
others were in a sitting posture, all in the hottest places 
they could find, for the night was very cold. The sugar 
begins to be made in January, and in its raw, unrefined 
state is much like the common brown sort we see at 
home. We were told that accidents among the men 
were not uncommon, as they become exceedingly care- 
less and put too much confidence in the fortunate nature 
of their destiny — their kismet. A story told me by 
the engineer of Rameses III, (in which we came down 
the river) illustrates this national characteristic. Above 
the Kasr-en-Nil Bridge a large number of dhahabtyehs 
were waiting under their enormous lateen-sails for the 
opening of the water-way. A strong north wind blew 
up the river, and presently the whole fleet broke adrift 
and came plunging past the steamer on which was the 
engineer, straight for the bridge. He shouted in Arabic 
to the captains to throw him a rope, with the intention 
of making it fast to his own safely moored craft and 
averting a catastrophe. One and all they folded their 
arms with resignation and refused to be helped. It was 
kismet, the will of Allah, that they should lose their 
ships and lives. However, as the boats struck the piers 
with their overladen hulls, or caught their long yards in 
the bridge overhead, and one by one capsized, blocking 
the water-way for some days, their crews thought better 
of the fate that awaited them, and scrambled ashore 
without loss of life. 

We left this weird scene, like a passage from the 
Inferno, with its swarthy fiends and glowing furnaces, 
and groping our way over hillocks and sandy dust, round 
the native town and close to the river, we arrived safely 
at the ship and amused ourselves by telling our less 
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enterprising companions how much they had missed, 
until the older travellers smiled at being made the 
subjects of their own game, and the younger ones retired 
incredulous but mortified. 

Next morning there was more sun. but the wind was 
bitter, nor was there much to see on either bank till 
early in the afternoon, save the ruins near Haggi Kandil 
of a city built by the famous *' heretic " king, Amenhotep 
IV., who deserted the worship of Amen-Ra and intro- 
duced that of the solar disk. At this spot the famous 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets were discovered, some of which 
are in the British Museum, others at Gizeh, but most at 
Berlin. They are written in the Assyrian cuneiform 
character, and deal with negotiations between kings of the 
XVI Ilth Dynasty in Egypt and those of Assyria. There 
are also various private letters which shed much light on 
the diplomacy of those times. The new worship died 
with the king, and his city soon fell into a ruinous 
condition. 

As the vessel neared Assyiit the alluvial plain on the 
one side became quite park-like in appearance, and 
seemed scattered over with clumps of tamarisk and palm 
and with herds of cattle and sheep. On the eastern side 
the cliffs fell down sheer into the water in many places 
and presented a very imposing aspect. In some of the 
great bends which the river makes at this point they 
arc a real danger to navigation. A strong north wind 
converts them into a lee-shore, and as no Nile boat 
possesses even an apology for a keel, they find it ex- 
ceedingly hard to claw off. In the teeth of a northerly 
gale one of the big steamers nearly came to grief here 
so I was told, though, like most other stories on board 
ship, the statement must be received with caution. 

About three or four o'clock we arrived off Assyiit. 
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A pleasant ride or walk brought us into the town. The 
place is surrounded with villas and trees, and is in itself 
very populous and very Eastern. The bazaars were 
more interesting, if possible, than those at Cairo. 
Various Soudanese products were for sale here and 
attracted many purchasers. A member of our party was 
about to buy a fine piece of cotton stuff, which the 
worthy merchant assured her was of native manufacture, 
when we beheld a well-known mauve-coloured stamp in 
the corner belonging to a Manchester firm. After this 
rude shock we thought it best to confine ourselves to 
getting specimens of the terra-cotta like pottery, for 
which Assy fit is famous. It is very fragile and very 
fairly artistic. Perhaps, though, the most attractive 
things at AssyOt were the open-meshed shawls covered 
with beaten brasswork. They can be purchased for 
I OS. to 15s., but no European secures a good one at that 
figure. An Egyptian doctor was kind enough to buy 
several for us on the return journey, and very beautiful 
things they are. The fields here were covered with 
exquisite poppies of a crimson, mauve, or white hue ; 
many bunches of these were offered for sale by little 
ragged children, whose laughing brown eyes and splendid 
rows of teeth made it hard to refuse a small donation. 
The distant view from Rameses the Great was 
bounded by the hills in which are situated the caves of 
the wolf; these we visited on the morrow. Besides 
numerous minor attractions, AssyQt possesses an 
American mission, which has done and is doing good 
educational work among the Egyptians, and a Turkish 
bath, which a friend of mine visited but did not enter. 
The boys from the mission-school spoke a good deal 
of English and some French. They asked us, very 
politely, for spare English books, but I am afraid people 
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had begun to think of all applications from natives of 
the country as begging pure and simple, so they reaped 
a scanty harvest of literature. There are many Copts 
here, and some of them were worse rogues than the 
Mohammedans. One of these worthies offered me a 
small whip (value 6d.) as bakshish, " because you my 
brudder." I accepted it provisionally, being anxious to 
know whether he meant it seriously or not, and if so, to 
avoid wounding his feelings. However, I was not long 
left in doubt as to his motives. " You not gibbut me 
someting ? " I replied that if he named a reasonable 
price for the whip he should have it. At this he 
demurred, and finally suggested I should give him 
bakshish, *' five, six shillings — what you like — gibbut." 
The whip was promptly returned, and my friend sought 
another victim. Down by the quay (if the term may be 
used) there were quite a number of straw shelters for the 
vendors of spurious antiquities and costly silks and 
shawls to the tourist steamers. Long rows of picketed 
donkeys waited on the bank, and their owners sat 
huddled in groups, talking in low tones, till a traveller 
issued from the vessel. In an instant all would be 
confusion, and more often th<^n not the unfortunate 
individual had to fight his way through a surging mass 
of men and beasts, in imminent peril of being precipitated 
down a stone embankment into the water. 

Hameses III, arrived soon after us, bound down the 
river, and a dance was organised. There was, however, 
a rival attraction on shore in the shape of a Coptic 
wedding, in honour of which we had seen several houses 
adorned with bunting. We were informed that the 
richest man's heir of Cairo was to marry the richest 
man's daughter in Assyiit. We afterwards made the 
acquaintance of the happy pair, whose honeymoon trip 
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took them to AsswSn. Both of them spoke English 
fluently, and were as well, if not better, educated than 
ourselves, so we were disappointed in the hope that we 
should get a bird's-eye view of Egyptian manners and 
customs as practised among the nobility. Curiously 
enough, the dances in Cairo and on the Nile were, with- 
out exception, failures — at least, as far as our experience 
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went ; moreover, this particular entertainment did not 
prove the rule by violating it. 

Next day was as fine as could be desired for the few 
hours we stopped at Assydt. The whole party mounted 
and proceeded through the bazaars and town by a good 
road to the foot of the hills. A large fair was taking 
place, and the market was crowded with townsfolk and 
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fellahin from the surrounding country, camels, donkeys, 
vegetables, and various other commodities. A Dervish 
was howling weirdly in the midst of a large circle of 
admirers, but he retained sufficient reason to trespass 
upon the charity of the infidel. There seemed to be an 
unusual amount of excitement in the place, and I inquired 
what was the cause of so many beaming faces and 
chattering tongues. My attendant replied, with a smile 
expressive of extreme satisfaction, ** Arab people come 
to see man hang — bara bad man — him killit tree mans — 
bara good, hein ? " The fact was that a man was to be 
hanged in the market-place at one o clock, having been 
found guilty of three murders, and the bloodthirsty crowd 
was gloating over the horrible scene like Spaniards at a 
bull-fight, or a British rabble collected at the water-jump 
in a steeple-chase. Human nature is very much alike 
all the world over. A long blue caftan and a double- 
breasted coat with enormous buttons may both conceal a 
taste which others call shocking or morbid. 

The causeway along which the road ran was above 
the level of the highest inundation. One of the large 
canals used for purposes of irrigation ran under a fine 
modern bridge. All along the route we met a stream 
of rustics pouring into the place on camels and donkeys, 
horses and mules, women in springless carts sitting 
muffled up like enormous toads, children driving live- 
stock and bestriding buffaloes — and everybody bent on 
business or pleasure, or both. Arrived at the foot of the 
hills, we scrambled up the rocks to the entrance of the 
caves. There was very little of interest in them, at least 
to ordinary travellers ; but a magnificent panorama 
rewarded our efforts. 

Picking our way amongst bones of jackals and their 
prey, which covered the hill in thousands, we at last 
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arrived at the summit. A cool wind brought with it a 
feeling of intense exhilaration. At our feet lay the 
cemetery, in the middle distance the modern town, in 
the background the Nile and the hills thajt shut in the 
desert. Here were white tombs amidst the sand, further 
on green fields crossed by the roadway. . Now the 
peasantry that trooped along it seemed like busy ants 
bearing burdens into their hill. Further on stilKcame 
grov^es of palms and shady trees, then the minarets and 
white walls of Assyflt ; while beyond them the bird-like 
vessels glided slowly, now hidden by trees, now emerg- 
ing into view and adding life and colour to the ancient 
stream that bore them. On the way down we encoun- 
tered an Arab with a hyaena, which he had recently 
trapped in the desert. The poor beast was muzzled, 
and tried in vain to look amiable when caressed by his 
owner. He growled and snarled like an angry and 
cowardly dog. His struggles for liberty were vain. 
He was hauled remorselessly down over sand and rock. 
Now he sat on his haunches, now he rolled for some 
yards. Thus, alternately on his heels and head, savage 
and desperate, fighting and glaring, he was towed rather 
than led to the end of the steep descent. Here was a 
sight which filled one with a variety of emotions. Pity, 
indignation, amusement, all found their justification. We 
could only give the man a small coin and tell him to be 
kinder to his charge. No doubt, though, that hyaena s 
skin is by this time a hearthrug, and its proud possessor 
telling how he shot the fierce brute by moonlight midst 
the ruins of Karnak. 

On our way back to the ship we bought some silver 
bracelets and trinkets of home manufacture. The 
negotiation occupied a considerable time, but in most 
instances the original price was reduced by one-half or 
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even more. Even then, no doubt, we paid twice as 
much as we should have done had we been versed in 
the language or customs of the land. From the city to 
the shore our donkey-boys indulged in a fierce alterca- 
tion. The ingenuous way in which an Arab wrangles 
over his share of the spoil is one of his most amusing 
traits of character. In the present case the bakshish 
given by the silversmith was the cause of dispute. 
Sticks and bad words were freely handled. The number 
of times the expression ** Ibn kelb " ('* Son of a dog ") 
occurred reminded us of irate heroes in the ** Arabian 
Nights Entertainment." Blows and remonstrances were 
being freely exchanged when we left, and the quarrel 
was so fierce when we dismounted that our escort almost 
forgot to be dissatisfied at their tip. 

That evening the sunset was magnificent. K&u-el- 
Kebir glowed like a dying fire. The mountains stretched 
out a long promontory into the perfectly still waters of 
the Nile, The river was of a pearly hue in the shadows, 
yet flamed in lurid answer to the gorgeous colouring of 
the cloud-flecked sky. In the foreground a tree-lined 
shore cast an olive-green reflection in the water, only 
broken by a white, ghostly sail that crept past, dimly 
outlined against the sombre contour of the bank. We 
tied up for the night at El Maragh^t and went to bed 
hoping for a fine day on the morrow, and mingling in 
our dreams visions of crowds of men hanging, shifting 
panoramas, caves, bones, hyaenas, glowing sunsets, and 
the twin minarets of Abil Ttg. These last we had 
passed in the afternoon. They are considered the finest 
minarets on the Nile, and were erected by two brothers. 

Next morning our worst anticipations as to the weather 
were more than verified. A gloomy haze brooded over 
all things. Nor did the biting wind serve to dispel the 
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mist or render our position more comfortable. This was 
the sixth day out from Cairo and the climate was still 
worthy of our own insular home. To-day it rained, in 
addition to the other vagaries of the weather, and even 
the most sanguine of us had renounced all expectation 
of warm and bright sun and clear blue skies, such as we 
are used to connect with the idea of Egypt We passed 



close to Girgeh, where the railway then ended for 
purposes of traffic by a channel which has been silting 
up for several years past. A great island of mud was 
visible above the falling river, and it was by dint of care 
and frequent use of the pole, which did duty for the lead, 
that we reached the town. Of this pole some flippant 
persons affirmed that it was used to punt the ship along 
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when the engines stopped, and this they had been doing 
fairly often since we left ; '• something ailed the cylinder 
packing," they told me, but I prefer not to believe it. 
Eight weeks spent on water, fresh and salt, destroyed 
all our confidence in human nature as far as truth is 
concerned, and made us into a party of cynical old 
bachelors and spinsters years before our time. 

As we passed Belianeh we attempted, though without 
success, to catch a glimpse of the famous ruins at 
Abydos, which we were to visit on the return journey. 
Everything at a moderate distance was obscure and ill- 
defined in the then state of the atmosphere. The plain 
on either bank of the river broadened out at this point, 
and the temporary absence of the bold cliff scenery 
through which we had been so recently passing, espe- 
cially below Assyiit, went far to eliminate what little of 
the picturesque there was in sight. Later in the after- 
noon, near Farshflt, a great bluff projected into the Nile, 
but a storm of sand from the desert blew athwart our 
course and blotted out all details, while it added not a 
little to our discomfort. 

At sunset we proceeded slowly between the piers of 
the new railway bridge at Hou. A leaden river, a 
grimy town, with nondescript barges, and tall factory 
chimneys looming through the haze, recalled some of 
the lower reaches of the Thames upon a November 
evening. The bridge, in a fair way towards completion, 
made this resemblance the more striking. Neverthe- 
less, the distant hills shone crimson in the setting sun, 
and a few lurid patches of sky and blood-red cloud 
converted a prosaic scene into a striking picture. Such 
was Egypt of to-day — little, but transplanted Europe ; 
to-morrow we were to see Egypt of yesterday — a great 
temple, with green fields, cloudless heavens, and a gentle, 
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cooling breeze. We looked forward eagerly to this first 
visit to an Egyptian temple. Below Abydos there are 
none, or at least we had seen none. A new chapter of 
the voyage was to begin here. Henceforth temples and 
brilliant weather would be the leading interest ; we 
had left fogs and modern life for a while buried in the 
past. 

It was, then, in the best of spirits that we mounted on 
donkeys and set forth through the smiling fields, where 
the industrious people toiled at irrigation from morn till 
eve, ceasing only in their work to gaze at us and wonder 
at the madness of the people who could find anything in 
graven stones to bring them far over sea from their great 
land, where all men were rich, and none worked like 
them for their daily bread ; perhaps, too, to bless the 
foreigner who had suffered them to enjoy the fruit of 
their industry in peace, and who caused all men to be 
equal before the law. A few old shekhs may grumble at 
their reduced profits, a few subsidised journalists in 
Cairo may rave at the British occupation (forgetting that 
their own liberty of speech, and probably the main 
source of their income, would be the first to suffer from 
the change they advocate), yet the common people, man, 
woman, and child, are full of heartfelt gratitude to 
England for the great work she has done, and full, too, 
of hopes for all that she should do in the future, and will 
do, if we remain firm to oiir pledges and complete an 
enterprise which, rightly or wrongly, we have under- 
taken. That is not sound common sense, nor is it good 
politics ; but it is sound sentiment — and sentiment, how- 
ever well concealed, is the mainspring of our Imperial 
life. It is deep-rooted in our hearts, perfidious nation 
of shopkeepers though we be, is this desire to fulfil 
our spoken word, not to leave disappointed hopes we 
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have awakened, and in all things to maintain unsullied 
the name and glorj- of our Fatherland. 

In the distance Dendera is not imposing. The ancient 
pylon, or gateway, is almost destroyed. The colonnade 
of the great hall is buried for half its height in a layer of 
sand and cUbris from the village that formerly occupied 
the sacred precincts. W'e approached the nearly perfect 



fii(;;ule with feelings of admiration and almost of awe. 
l'"our faces of the divine Hathor look serenely forth upon 
the capitals of the columns that support a massive and 
unbroken r(»of. Great antiquity was not a feature of this 
building, which dates from no earlier times than those of 
the Ptolemies and early emperors of Rome. Egyptian 
and (Irecian art have here, as in many another temple 
on the Nile, combined to produce an effect which is both 



unique in design and all but inimitable in execution. 
Here the bas-reliefs and paintings of the roof were of 
totally different aspect to the decoration of the older 
periods of Egyptian architecture. Everywhere the 
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<>Tace of the Greek and the solidity of the Pharaoh 
blended and pleased. A general plan is common to all 
or nearly all these structures. First, the Hypostyle 
Hall commences the main building. At Dendera there 
were twenty-four columns with the Hathor heads. Old 



traditions were followed out when the ceiling was adorned 
with blue and spangled golden stars. A lofty portal, 
covered like the walls with sculptures, leads to the 
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" Hall of the Appearance." Here the scenes depicted 
by the artist's chisel describes the worship of the goddess* 
" Lady of Heaven." Such ceremonies dated from the 
earliest times, and though Roman emperors are intro- 



duced, probably none ever took part in them. On 
either side of this great room doors lead to smaller 
apartments, in which were kept vestments, images of 
the goddess, or incense, prepared at the laboratories of 
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the temple. There are many secret passages in the 
walls, and no doubt they were connected with oracular 
responses and mysterious happenings, which enthralled 
the worshippers as they quaked before the divine 
presence in the unfathomable gloom. The third hall, 
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that of the altar, is somewhat smaller, but is 45 feet in 
breadth, and in no way inferior in its ornamentation. 
We noticed here holes in the roof for purposes of illumina- 
tion, and to the roof a staircase, still perfect, led us. 
One more hall, that of the Cycle of the Deities, com- 
pleted the series and gave access to the shrine, the 
Dwelling of the Golden Lady. Behind this are several 
chambers, from which the crypts were reached. Very 
difficult was the climb down, and very hot and close was 
the atmosphere, while in many places blocks of stone 
lay across the passage and necessitated great care if 
knees and shins or head and nose were to be retained in 
their pristine beauty. Numbers of bats hung suspended 
from the roof, and occasionally a rush of these uncanny 
little animals, startled by the voices and theJight, ex- 
tinguished the candles. The reliefs were almost perfect 
here. They were as bold as those of the old empire, 
and had little of that conventional stiffness we are ac- 
customed to associate with Egyptian art. Limbs and 
face were beautifully rounded and natural ; the only pity 
is that such treasures are inaccessible to the majority of 
tourists. If the crypts were somewhat hard to visit, the 
roof was as easy to reach. The staircases were in fine 
preservation, and as there is a parapet round most of 
the top of the temple, and the skylights have been 
covered with gratings, no one need fear to ascend and 
enjoy the magnificent prospect on every side. Moun- 
tains and cliffs, desert and cornfields, river and boats — 
all were as we had seen them before, yet each time we 
beheld them new beauties and new novelties presented 
themselves to the eye. Immediately round the temple 
were scattered the remains of a native village. The 
whole vicinity of the main building is honeycombed 
with excavations, yielding for the most part antiquities 
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of the Roman period. In a different sense, and with 
very different results, have the walls been honeycombed 
by bees. Much of the fine detail In the bas-reliefs with 
which they were covered has become obliterated. A 
continuous hum from thousands of these unsympathetic 
insects issues from every cranny and crevice. Their 
work is to be seen from the cornice to within a few feet 
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of the ground, where it has been cleared away to pre- 
serve intact such famous portraits as those of Cleopatra 
and Csesarion. The celebrated queen, as depicted by 
an Egyptian artist, had but few attractions of face or 
figure according to modern and Western ideas. She 
seems to have been small and stout ; but the real charm, 
no doubt, existed in her powers of fascination. Perhaps. 
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like Mary Queen of Scots, all that came under the 
influence of her spells were straightway her slaves for 
life, and worshipped her almost as the goddess with 
whose attributes she was by the Egj'ptians invested. 
On the roof — formerly occupied by an Arab village — 
stands the shrine of Osiris : this played an important 
[>art in the religious ceremonials of the place. It was 



the goal of the processions which wound through, the 
dim courts and corridors, with a constantly diminishing 
retinue, as the chambers became more sacred, and the 
uninitiated stayed upon the threshold of the mysteries, 
and watched for the return of the priests with feelings of 
awe and religious fervour, powerfully excited by the 
fumes of incense, and the sight of the sacred figures and 
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their gorgeous apparel. The Mammisi lies to the south, 
and is not particularly interesting. 

Of the diminutive temple of Bes the same remark 
may be made. ** Bes " was an extraordinarily malignant 
spirit, and was confounded by the Greeks and Romans 
with Typhon. His squat, grotesque representations are 
as quaint as the gargoyles of our cathedrals at home. 
To the ancient dwellers at Dendera the crocodile was 
symbolical of evil, an enemy to be exterminated when- 
ever occasion offered, and doubtless the worshippers of 
that reptile at K6m Ombo were proportionately hated 
and despised. Nevertheless, Juvenal's statement that 
he witnessed a fight between the followers of these 
opposed superstitions, in which the inhabitants of 
Dendera caught and ate an inhabitant of Kom Ombo, 
must be received with caution, especially when we con-, 
sider the generally quiet and peaceful disposition of the 
Egyptian people. 

As we rode back to the Nile there met us a few small 
children, very brown and very smiling. They were 
guiltless of clothes in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
with garlands of bright flowers woven into a thicker 
substratum of lucerne, they were very picturesque. 
Though some of the party were shocked at the substi- 
tution of floral decorations for clothing, there were few 
who did not really admire the unwonted exchange for 
the ordinary dirty rags of the younger generation in 
F^gypt. These wanted bakshish ; there were others who 
wanted bakshish and flowers alike, but these the drago- 
man hunted away into the fields. Most of us agreed 
that when a skin is brown or black clothing becomes a 
luxury, and may be dispensed with without exciting 
comment or being in any way remarkable. 

A **shadiif" was working opposite the steamer 
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These primitive irrigation machines raise water on to 
the fields by a bucket and a long horizontal pole 
attached to an upright support, and heavily weighted at 
the end furthest from the water. This weight is com- 
posed of sun-dried mud affixed to the pole s end by a 
leather bag or by wisps of straw ; sometimes it is simply 
daubed on and left to dry. One or two men work all 
day at the shadiif, and the work is done cheaper than by 
steam or bullock-power, as in the case of the sakfyeh or 
water-wheel. Shelters of straw were erected to protect 
the labourers from the usual cutting north wind. 

As our next stopping-place was Luxor, perhaps the 
reader will pardon a digression in order to discuss our 
fellow-passengers before visiting the splendid ruins on 
the plain of Thebes. Most of us had become fairly well 
acquainted ere this. Nile travellers are proverbially 
cosmopolitan, and Rameses tlie Great carried repre- 
sentatives of many countries and peoples. Of course 
Englishmen and Americans predominated. There were 
also French and Germans, Danes and Dutch, a Pole, a 
Hungarian, and a Swiss, not to mention the Arabs, 
Copts, Syrians, Berberines, and Soudanese who made up 
the crew of the vessel. The Press was well represented, 
not so the Church. Curiously enough, we met no 
clergymen of any denomination on the Nile. Of all the 
characters on board, from the German baron to the 
American who ate preserved apricots wholesale between 
the courses at dinner, none was more conspicuous than 
** Mahommet," the senior dragoman. Many old Anglo- 
Eg^'^ptians will remember him as long as they live 
with mingled feelings of gratitude and amusement. 
Mahommet had been to England and spoke the 
language really well ; he would astonish us at times with 
his ready use of idioms which occur in colloquial conver- 
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sation, but which are generally the last things a foreigner 
acquires. This extraordinary individual was clothed in 
the most sumptuous silks, and had all the Oriental love 
of colour tempered with a moderation he had doubtless 
learnt in Europe. With his ever-present smile, genial 
ways, and unobtrusive performance of the responsibilities 
attached to a position of authority, Mahommet was a 
general favourite ; yet he never took advantage of his 
peculiar situation, or behaved otherwise than courteously 
and patiently to all of us, and to many whom he cannot 
but have felt were his inferiors both in manners and 
breeding. A medley of modesty and conceit, affability 
and firmness, he cannot be described. I append a few 
verses of a poem "written to Mahommet by lady 
admiring him," as he himself described it : — 

" Who kicked the donkey when he fell 
And whacked the donkey-boy as well 
And dressed himself a howling swell ? 

Mahommet ! 

Who sat demurely at my feet, 
In red tarbush and slippers neat, 
And stirred my heart with many a beat ? 

Mahommet ! 

Who took me to the ruined spot, 
i (Whether I wanted to go or not), 

I And chid me when I called it rot ? 

I Mahommet ! 

m 

: Who wandered broadly o*er the earth, 

And shared in all the fun and mirth, 
And never paid a penn}'A\'orth ? 

Mahommet ! 

*<» ••• \'* a!; 

V *»* ^* *»* 

And so when all the trip is done, 
With all the temples, tombs, and fun : 
Forget them all you may — save one 

Mahommet ! ' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TEMPLES OF KARXAK AND LUXOR — KURXA — TOMBS OF THE KINGS — 

TERRACE TEMPLE OF DER-EL-BAHRL 

EVERYBODY was on deck, and most people on 
the tip-toe of expectation, as we rounded the last 
bend of the river and caught sight of the town of Luxor 
ten miles distant. On the left bank of the river the 
limestone mountains receded and left a wide cultivated 
plain ; on the right, the Arabian hills sank low until 
they became merged behind Luxor in a comparatively 
lofty chain of rugged outline. As we approached the 
site of the "hundred-gated" Thebes the eastern bank 
became thickly covered with beautiful groves of lofty 
palms. Through their slender stems and scanty foliage 
peered the massive pylons of Karnak. The window-like 
apertures in their sides bore a fanciful resemblance to 
the eyes of some huge beast lurking in a den of tall grass 
and reeds. Further on the bright buildings and flags of 
the modern town made a brave show, to which a number 
of gaily-decked dhahabtyehs anchored by the stern 
colonnades of the temple, or in mid-stream, contributed 
not a little. A fresh breeze blew up the river, and a 
blue sky flecked with spring clouds rested on the ochre- 
hued hills to either side, which were already gilded with 
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the afternoon sun. Not until hard by Luxor did we see 
the Twin Colossi across the island, upon the further bank, 
seated majestically in the young corn. The Ramesseum 
and the other temples came gradually into view, backed 
by the precipitous hills at Der-el-Bahri ; the white 
columns of the temple being just distinguishable. Near 
them we saw the entrance to the famous Valley of the 
Kings, and a steep track seemed to climb sheer up the 
mountain wall, which was everywhere pitted with the 
mouths of tombs excavated long centuries ago. No 
first introduction to these gigantic ruins could have been 
more successful. Few there were whose most sanguine 
expectations were not far more than realised. 

As soon as we were moored a general rush ashore 
betrayed the interest of our companions in the splendid 
ruin which lay within stone*s throw of the ship. How- 
ever, as we were to be here three days, we postponed 
this temple till the morrow, and contented ourselves with 
a stroll in the village and a visit to the hotel gardens. 
These are exceedingly pretty, and the numerous trees 
afford a shade even in the hottest weather. A few 
kiosks and some relics of ancient Thebes are dotted 
picturesquely about the grounds ; the flowers arid 
creepers were in full bloom, and the birds sang almost 
as they do at home, for, generally, they are comparatively 
silent here. Along the river bank were rude shops, 
whose gaudy contents attracted many purchasers from 
the passing vessels. Donkey-boys, soldiers, Greek and 
Italian merchants, money-changers, and vendors of 
spurious antiquities jostled each other at the head of the 
stairs leading to the river. All were as usual in the 
best of spirits, and no less importunate than their 
congeners whose acquaintance we had already made at 
Sakkara and elsewhere. That evening, too, we saw the 
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house of Professor Newberry, who has settled here for 
the present, and is engaged in exploring and surveying 
the recently discovered tombs in the vicinity. ** Him 
good man," said the Arabs ; *'him speakit Arabi queiis — 
queiis kettr'' (nice — very nice). They seem thoroughly 
to appreciate the difficulties of their language, and are 
proportionately gratified when an Englishman takes the 
trouble to acquire it. Firmness and Arabic are the two 
chief passports to the favour of the modern Egyptian. 
If lacking in the former essential, you will not be obeyed ; 
if wanting in the latter, you remain an infidel dog, and 
the natives like you only for your wealth, which is sup- 
posed to be unlimited. The interior of the town itself is 
far from being attractive. Dirt reigns supreme. Not- 
withstanding the prosperity of the inhabitants in so 
be-touristed a place, the usual dilapidation of houses and 
bazaars is shocking to ordinary Europeans. Yet with 
all its squalor Luxor is extremely healthy. A few drops 
of rain, only, fall every year, while cool breezes blow 
constantly up the river and over the desert, dispelling 
the somewhat relaxing atmosphere that prevails in so 
many waterside resorts. The hotel accommodation is 
good, and will supply the wants of travellers without 
further extension for some time to come ; there is, there- 
fore, not much difficulty in securing good rooms. A 
short distance south is the Luxor hospital — a rather 
picturesque embattled building, whose effect is so incon- 
gruous as to be hardly objectionable. 

The evening of our arrival was concluded with a fairly 
successful concert, and on the morrow a cloudless sky 
put every one in the best of humours for the visit to 
Karnak. We were advised by the dragomans to pay 
nothing to the donkey-boys till the last occasion on 
which we should require their services. How very 
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necessary this precaution is was shown by the fact that 
several of our fellow-travellers who were satisfied with 
their donkeys and wanted them on the following day 
found that the owner had accepted a more lucrative 
post with a passenger by the boat which arrived soon 
after us, and that although no bakshish had been given. 
Personally, I was never thus deserted by my driver, but 
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on one occasion he found it necessary to send a substi- 
tute, his own presence being required elsewhere ; but of 
this more anon. 

Leaving the market-place and the American mission, 
which, like that at AssyOt, is a most civilising influence 
in the town, we entered ere long the avenue of sphinxes 
which led formerly from the temple of Karnak to that of 
Luxor. At the end stands the imposing yet graceful 
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Ptolemaic gateway to the temple of Khunsu, the moon- 
god, and the third member of the Triad worshipped at 
Thebes. The main building is the work of Rameses 
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111., and the sculptures are most exquisite. One of the 
most interesting objects is a grated window which 
serves to illumine the interior. The Arab guide 
showed us a side chamber in which he declared 
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Champollion had slept while conducting explorations in 
the neighbourhood ; he, too, had slept there and con- 
fessed to a great dread of "afrtt" (ghosts), whom the 
natives believe to haunt the scenes of their old worship. 
The more sacred portions of this fine edifice are in a 
state of ruin, of which the unscientific traveller can make 
nothing. Photographs show how completely roof and 
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side wall have been thrown down by an earthquake 
or religious and political enemies of the Egyptians, until 
much of the material used in their construction has been 
utilised to build modern houses and huts. All round 
this temple, and on either side of the avenue, stand 
palm-groves, springing as it were from the very sand of 
the desert. There is still, however, much good land at 
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Thebes, and a large population appeared to be sendinsj 
its representatives with vegetables to the market at 
Luxor, for we passed numbers of fellahin tripping gaily 
along on their patient beasts through the deep sand 
towards the river. 

Thus we proceeded to the mighty relics of Kamak — 
monarch of temples, stately in death, with its column- 
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forest and gigantic portals. We stood gazing long at 
these last with mingled admiration and pity — admiration 
for the genius that planned so colossal a work and 
achieved its execution, pity for the waste of life and the 
extremity of suffering it represents. Now it is ..hattered 
by the forces of nature and the ruthless fanaticis.ii of 
man, and destined, perchance, one day to vanish i nder 
the waters of the rising Nile, that even, at this 
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moment, saps its foundations, and floods its spacious 
courts. Another twin line of sphinxes led to the 
river and the landing-stage for the sacred boats. Few 
of the ram-headed monsters have escaped mutila- 
tion, and those which have, look with quiet, helpless 
dignity at the light railway in their midst, constructed 
to carry away the debris that crowds of workmen 
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daily remove. Laughing tourists and Arabs throng 
the highway of the holy processions, giving scarce a 
thought to the great people that preceded them, and to 
wl:om they owe so much of their own civilisation. So 
we came into the Great Court and s;iw how active our 
explorers have been in the past winter. New sphinxes, 
new columns, new shrines, new fragments of all sorts. 
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have been unearthed. Here the curtain walls and 
columns are on so vast a scale that they do not at first 
impress the visitor by contrast with the pylons. Turning 
to the right we issued from a postern gate in the south 
wall, and there saw the identical King Shi.shak, or 
Sheshonk, who defeated Rehoboam, and plundered the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Among the captives, whose 
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names are nearly all legible, most have evidently Jewish 
features. In one case a cartouche reads " luia malek" : 
that may or may not mean " King of the Jews," but the 
word is suf¥iciently remarkable to merit close attention. 
It may be found with a magnifying-glass on my photo- 
graph as the left hand of two names to the left of the 
central figure and in the bottom row, These two are 
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the only ones low down not rendered indecipherable by 
the inky shadows that appeared from the violent contrast 
of bright sun and blue sky with mud-coloured ruins and 
yellow sand. 
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At length we re-entered the temple and stood in the 
Hall of Columns. Everything here was gigantic and 
awe-inspiring. In one place a huge tree-like trunk 
leaned heavily upon its neighbour for support, in 
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another a slab of roof seemed tottering to its fall 
Looking upwards, we saw a few clouds scudding above, 
and the whole Hall of Columns seemed to sway and 
bend like a reed bed. So striking was the illusion that 
it took a few seconds before we realised that the reeling 
columns and their huge swinging capitals were but a 
freak of imagination. All were covered with inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics and figures of Seti and Rameses that 
still retained a little of their old brilliancy of colouring. 

The centre rows of columns are loftier than the others, 
for between them the religious processions in honour of 
Amen, the king of the Egyptian Pantheon, used to pass. 
In those days bright flags and standards were fixed at 
the entrance of the hall, and the scene must indeed have 
been magnificent. We noticed other windows in the 
side walls here, so that light was evidently admitted to 
the sombre recesses of these Hypostyle areas and 
perhaps only served to intensify by contrast the im- 
penetrable gloom of the inner sanctuary. The columns 
are 134 in number, of which the larger are 80 feet in 
height if the calyx-capitals be included. A better idea 
of this hall is obtained from the outside, as when within 
it the scale of the building is so enormous as to make it 
impossible to see a whole column at once. That is the 
reason for the generally unsatisfactory nature of photo- 
graphs of the Great Hall, and in this cramped floor 
space, between the supports of the enormous roofing 
stones, consists a grave architectural error, inevitable 
when the arch was not employed. The same applies, 
though less forcibly, to Greek buildings, which are much 
smaller and whose roofs require fewer columns to 
obstruct the interior. On the north exterior wail are 
many interesting sculptures, one of which, representing 
Seti L and his chariot, I managed with extreme difficulty 
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to photograph. Among these inscriptions is a repre- 
sentation of a former canal in the region of the Isthmus 
of Suez, supplied by the Nile and dividing Asia from 
Africa as completely as the modern water-way. To the 
east lay the older portion of the abode of Amen, dating 
chiefly from the Xllth Dynasty. On the left stands the 
lai^est obelisk in Egypt, nearly loo feet in height and 
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weighing considerably more than ^300 tons. This was 
erected by the warrior-queen Hatasu, whose masculine 
titles and somewhat boastful declarations of piety are 
graven in the red AsswSn granite, formerly inlaid with 
electrum. with which, too, the point was coated, so that 
it shone like the sun over Thebes and testified to the 
Egyptians of their queen's devotion to the national god. 
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The Holy of Holies is also built of granite, and in all 
likelihood by Thotmes HI., though the decontlion is 
mainly Ptolemaic Traces of green or blue paint are 
found in the carving. This use of pigments must have 
added gready to the effect of the figures, although to our 
taste granite is better left to take care of itself. To the 
n()rth of the sanctuary a wall recounts the great deeds of 
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Thotmes HI., his campaigns in Assyria and against the 
1 littilcs, victories in Palestine and Punt, and catalogues 
the imniciisc spoil captured by his conquering army. 
W'iirs ill those days were certainly profitable to the 
wiiniiii},' side. Western Asia and North-east Africa 
were hug(; Ciimps not unlike modern Europe. If the 
armies were smaller, the issues were almost as great, 
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In the struggle between Egypt and Assyria the question 
to be decided was the preponderance of Egyptian or 
Assyrian civilisation and religion in Eastern Europe and 
therefore in Greece. Had the result been more decisive, 
or different, the modern world had been ver)' unlike 
what it now is. Especially conspicuous for their bold 
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design and skilful e.^cecution were some columns repre- 
senting flowers — all in rose-granite, and the creation of 
sculptors in the time of the last-mentioned sovereign. 
Further east we saw more " Proto- Doric " columns like 
those at Beni-Hasan supporting a part of the temple 
which has been at some subsequent period devoted to 
the rites of a Christian congregation. A few figures 
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of saints, coarsely drawn and painted, remain and 
hardly suffice to conceal the idolatrous hieroglyphics 
beneath. 

We left the temple at this eastern end, and, riding back 
by the sacred lake to the pylons, climbed to the summit 
of the northernmost of the two, to enjoy the panorama 
of the whole series of buildings. Unfortunately a strong 
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wind brought the dust in clouds from the further bank of 
the river and from the sand below us, so that we had 
little desire to prolong our stay. We saw enough, how- 
ever, to realise how magnificent the view would be in 
clear weather. The temples of the western shore, the 
colossi, the tombs and temple of Der-el-Bahri. were all 
distinct. On the other side we looked down into the 
Great Court of Kariiak, with its columns and ruined 
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pylons. Beyond was the Great Hall and the obelisks, 
and in the background a wilderness of rock and driving 
sand with mountains looming indistinctly on the horizon. 
On the return journey we saw the remains of the shrine 
of Mut, the second member of the Triad. But little 
is left beyond some lion-headed statues of Sekhet on the 
brink of the lake. They seem hesitating to take the 
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final plunge, regarding their submerged companions 
with grim smiles. The whole effect was grotesque in 
the extreme, and any jury who saw the faces of the 
monsters, which have already committed suicide by 
drowning, would have no qualms of conscience in 
returning the conventional verdict of "temporarily 
insane." 
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The early afternoon we devoted to repose and medita- 
tion on the experiences and fatigues of the morning and 
an enormous lunch. There is no air in the world more 
appetising than that of Egypt. Many of us were 
prompted thereby to set our digestions at defiance, and, 
wonderful to relate, large and numerous meals seemed 
possible in this warm climate to many who lived on 
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short commons at home by doctor's advice. The 
dryness of the air may be partially responsible, regular 
exercise on donkey-back and climbs over "ruined spots" 
even more so. 

Tea disposed of, a move was made to the neighbouring 
temple of Luxor. It is irregularly built and has only 
been excavated in recent years by the Government. 
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The colonnades are very striking, and the outline of 
individual columns graceful and well-balanced. The 
pylons towards the north are also standing, and behind 
them an obelisk in pink granite. As usual, Rameses II, 
has left his name and statues everywhere. Some of 
the recently disinterred figures are good examples of 
Egyptian statuary. We were particularly struck with 
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the bust represented in the photograph. The features 
are not those of Rameses, and may possibly belong 
to Amenhotep III., of the XVIIIth Dynasty, founder of 
the temple. There was an old soldier of the Egyptian 
army here, who had been rendered a cripple for life by 
the Dervishes in the last war. He was a perfect 
caricature of the old soldier one meets in England and 
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on the Continent with his volubility and self-importance 
— a cheery old soul who, though a Mohammedan, pro- 
bably knew the nature of a thirst and its antidotes. He 
reaped a harvest that evening, and his thanks were 
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quite embarrassing in their warmth. On the pylons is 
inscribed the text of the epic poem written by Pentaurt 
to record the victory of Ranieses the Great over the 
Kheta or Hittites. A prose version follows to explain 
the meaning of the poet, and no doubt to prune any too 
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exuberant licenses he may have taken with his subject, 
after the manner of poets. The more we saw of ancient 
Egypt the more we realised how practical its peoples 
were in all matters — even in their preparations for 
immortality and their palpable distrust of the bard. His 
works exist in a more complete form at Aba Simbel, and 
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are written on papyri, one of which is at the British 
Museum, another at the Louvre. The sanctuary and 
its adjoining chambers are gloomy, and the inscriptions 
not of great general interest. Here, again, the Copts 
have left plastered over the walls drawings of saints of 
small artistic value, One corner of the temple yet 
remains to be excavated. It is now occupied by a 
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mosque, and, curiously enough, the Mohammedans will 
not abandon their place of worship in the cause of 
archaeology until another is provided. We heard that 
arrangements were being made to comply with their not 
unreasonable stipulation. We entered this mosque and 
saw several columns and slabs of stone, evidendy forming 
part of the older building. A good view of the various 
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courts and colonnades is obtained from the summit of 
the rubbish heaps on which modern Luxor stands ; it 
includes also the Nile and the dhahabiyehs in the offing, 
with Western Thebes in the distance. As seen from 
the ship the effect of the setting sun on these columns 
and pylons was magnificent. Luxor represents the Arab 
El-KusQr — the casdes — and no belter name could have 
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been given, as the solid masonry completely dominates 
the river and dwarfs the mud huts and wooden shops 
along the front — one may, perhaps, say esplanade, now 
that well-dressed people winter here, though no doubt 
the place will require time to rival in popularity the 
slightly more cleanly and important cities of the Riviera. 
The nth of February broke clear and sunny. Not 
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a cloud rested on the hills, nor did the cool breeze bring 
up its fleecy battalions before the afternoon. We made 
an early start in boats across the river. The journey 
was made in a fairly short time, as the rowers took 
advantage of the strong current by proceeding diagon- 
ally over the water to the great sandbank that here 
divides the channel. Several dhahablyehs were moored 
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to the island, and very gay they looked decked with 
varied bunting and the ensigns of several nations. 
English, American, French, and Austrian parties had all 
hoisted their colours, while the sails in several cases were 
set to ease the hawsers, and sent a silvery, undulating 
reflection half-way to Luxor over the blue-grey surface, 
scarcely ruffled as yet by the morning zephyrs. 

Arrived at the island, we found the inevitable donkeys 
in readiness to convey us a few hundred yards to the 
ferry-boat for the western shore. One of our party had 
not proceeded thirty paces before the ass deposited him 
on his hands and knees in the soft sand. As the animal 
would probably have weighed sixteen stone and the rider 
fifteen, his action was most reprehensible, though fortu- 
nately it was not attended with more serious results than 
a vigorous application of an enormous club wielded by 
the boy. I was surprised at the non-appearance of my 
attendant of yesterday, and inquiring the reason of this 
grave dereliction of duty, was informed that his presence 
was required elsewhere. On the way to Karnak he had 
taken care to impress upon us the number and nature of 
his virtues. These great recommendations he assured 
us he possessed. ** Me bara good boy" (he was 
married and had a family — this by the way) ; ** nebber 
beatit donkey, nebber use bad word, nebber fightit." The 
first two points he himself gave the lie to in my presence. 
A squirming of one's mount is not to be overlooked, 
especially by one who is not an expert in riding ; bad 
language is equally palpable even though one under- 
stands it not. As to the third virtue, I managed to 
elicit from his brother that he had been summoned for 
assault and battery at a police-court and fined a 
sovereign. At the next crossing the drove of donkeys 
were ridden over a ford by their owners, while we 
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tourists were packed in the ferry-boat and punted over 
the stream, which ran very strong and carried us some 
fifty yards lower down the river before we could land. 
There must have been fully two feet of water under the 
keel, and some of the ladies of the party were nervous. 
A false move would have upset the already crank craft, 
so we were not sorry to be transported safely to the 
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further side without a wetting — not a very serious 
matter, I should think, in such a climate. Then we 
rode for some distance through cultivated land, over 
dykes and embankments and along loose causeways, till 
we reached the gorge called by the Arabs Bib^n-el- 
Mul6k, visiting on the way the mortuary chapel of Seti I. 
at Klirna. This temple retains some of its former bril- 
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liant colouring, more especially upon the ceilings, but 
the interior is a mass of ruins, and of little interest from a 
spectacular point of view. The sculptures refer mostly to 
Rameses II., who, as usual, usurped the wall spaces un- 
appropriated by his predecessors, though he himself had 
built a large number of magnificent temples elsewhere, 
sufficient by themselves, one would think, to immortalise 
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half a dozen mighty conquerors. However, in the 
present instance, his avowed object was to fulfil the 
dutiful aspirations of his father^ — to commemorate his 
father — Rameses I., and in so doing he has produced 
a wonderful combination of filial piety and desire for self- 
glorification. The columns here, and indeed the design 
and execution generally, remind one of Abydos, but as we 
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are to review that famous shrine on the return journey 
there is no need to anticipate. My authority for this 
statement is '* The Nile," by E. A. Wallis Budge, so 
I cannot claim originality of observation. Truth to tell, 
some of us had seen enough temples to realise their 
general similarity, but not enough to arouse new interest 
in the kings or gods they commemorated. Indeed, there 
were not wanting certain irreverent persons who summed 
up — rather vulgarly and flippantly we thought — all such 
representations as '* the same old game." We will be 
charitable enough to suppose that they came to Egypt 
for their health and were annoyed because they had not 
recovered it. 

We had all been led to expect something in the nature 
of an oven in the ** Gates of the Kings." In this 
particular, however, we were disappointed, for a steady 
and cool breeze blew down the rocky valley and covered 
the hitherto unclouded blue of the heavens with whitish 
or dun-coloured clouds. The road was strewn with 
loose stones, and attention had to be paid to the donkey s 
proceedings ; but no one failed to be struck with the 
singular wildness and grandeur of the scenery. On 
either hand rose tall cliffs of a dull red or yellow hue, in 
some places almost overhanging the path. Not a sign 
of life was visible save the cavalcade as it wound its 
dusty way up the pass. A number of children joined us, 
bearing water-bottles, and among them was a small boy 
who had installed himself as my personal retainer on the 
score that he had assisted me in the descent of the pylon 
at Karnak on the preceding day. He was so anxious to 
be of service that I allowed him, not without misgivings, 
to carry my camera. This he insisted, much against my 
will, on retaining all day, and was hardly persuaded to 
allow it out of his hands when it was required for photo- 
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graphic purposes. He waited outside the various tombs 
while we explored them, surrounded by a crowd of young 
friends devoured by curiosity not unmingled with fear of 
the evil eye ; not one of these did he suffer to approach 
within ten feet on pain of instant chastisement, and at 
the end of the day he nearly went wild with joy at being 
allowed a look through the view-finders and the gift of a 
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whole bright sixpence. For what English gamin could 
one have said the same after a twenty-mile march over 
rough country ? All these long hours he wore a natural 
smile and a ragged shirt miserably insufficient to protect 
him from the icy blasts on the hills, but no shoe.s. The 
latter deficiency I was glad to be able to supply when we 
returned from AsswSn. His name— Ahmed Ibrahim — 
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deserves to be recorded for the benefit of those who may 
require an honest and devoted servant during a stay at 
Luxor. 

These tombs are singularly unlike those of Beni- 
Hasan, and bear as striking a resemblance to each 
other, so that after descending into some four or five the 
average visitor will have eased his conscience. Each 
and all contain masterpieces of painting. Here 
Egyptian pictorial art may be seen at its best. The 
colours in most cases are fresh and lifelike, though signs 
of wear and exposure to the outer air are becoming 
noticeable. The first European to enter them was 
Belzoni, after whom the finest — that of Seti I. — is 
named. The date at which it was hewn in the heart 
of the mountain is tolerably certain to have been B.C. 
1 366. We entered down a very steep declivity through 
an iron gate by a much-worn flight of steps. Still 
descending along a corridor, and half slipping where the 
gradient was steep and the stone smooth, for perhaps 
two hundred feet, we found ourselves in an antechamber 
of the tomb with four square columns. Everywhere the 
walls were decorated with chapters from the '' Book of 
the Dead," describing the experiences of the soul (Ba) in 
Amenti — the Under- world. The roof was painted blue 
to represent the vault of heaven, and spangled with 
golden stars. The sculptures had been damaged, pro- 
bably by the first Arab explorers who came in search of 
treasure. Still we continued to go lower and deeper 
into the heart of the mountain. Altogether there 
were five other rooms, one of which contained the 
sarcophagus of the king. We were now five hundred 
feet from the light of day, and the atmosphere was 
distinctly close. All, or nearly all, these passages and 
chambers are lined with inscriptions ; but there is 
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evidence that the tomb was never finished. In some 
places the artist had sketched his design and made 
corrections in red and black. But no sculptor had 
completed the work, and we gained a clear insight into 
the procedure adopted in the making of the reliefs with 
which every one was now familiar. Photography in 
these tombs by magnesium light was not satisfactory ; in 
fact with an unsupported hand camera the results are 
almost certain to be nil. One can, however, buy 
photographs at Luxor and Cairo of many of the mural 
decorative designs. 

We were not sorry to wind up the steep ascent from 
this tomb, and equally tiring expeditions into others 
(among which were those of Rameses III. and Rameses 
VI.) by a substantial lunch, served in the entrance of 
a cave. The donkeys and boys fasted outside, as 
Ramadcin forbade them to take any refreshment till 
sunset. From this rule the smaller and younger are 
exempted, but like some of our English children, they, 
so to speak, travel half-price till a protest necessitates 
their conforming to the ordinary observances. Of the 
two last mentioned, the first is called the ** Harper s 
Tomb," from a representation of players on that instru- 
ment ; it once contained the sarcophagus of the king 
and his body. To-day, however, **we have changed 
all that " ; the mummy reposes at Gizeh ; one portion 
of the coffin is at Paris, another at Cambridge. The 
corpses of most of the kings buried in this valley were 
removed at some early period to less ostentatious and 
therefore safer quarters at Der-el-Bahri, a place not 
many yards distant on the Theban side of the preci- 
pitous cliffs that separate it from Bibin-el-MulClk. Pro- 
bably a subterranean passage communicated with the 
river side of the rock wall that divides the two, and 
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we can well imagine the royal relics being hastily 
removed along it to a securer refuge, when invasion 
or apostasy threatened them with violation. Not many 
years ago this last hiding-place was discovered by 
Arabs, and devoted to their own ends. A complete 
system of indiscriminate spoliation was inaugurated, 
fortunately, as the event proved, for it was by the 
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wide circulation of articles of great historic value that 
the ill-considered rapacity of the offenders was detected 
and punished. 

After lunch came the antiquity-mongers, and a steep 
climb to the mountain-path that borders the precipice 
and ultimately falls into the plain at the terrace- temple 
of Hatasu. Tourists, Arabs, and asses disputed the right 
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of way the whole distance to the top, sending down 
showers of stones in their frantic struggles almost upon 
their less-favoured friends below. A cool breeze and 
cloudy sky proved refreshing at the summit of the pass. 
On one side of us lay the limestone mountains and desert . 
sands, with the deep gorge of the kings at our feet ; on 
the other, we could see Luxor and the temples of the 
Theban plain, the hills, the cornfields, and in the blue 
distance, ranges of triangular shaped hills and lurid 
reflections on the horizon from the sandy wastes toward 
the Red Sea. The descent was almost like the wall of 
a house, and was strewn with loose stones that afforded 
a treacherous footing, and accounted for one sprained 
ankle at least. Tails, sticks, turbans, and stirrups w^ere 
all called into requisition. 

The unique temple of Der-el-Bahri was constructed in 
terraces cut from the hill-side by Thotmes II. s wife, 
Hatasu or HAtshepset, about B.C. 1600. In many places 
these terraces are formed of squared blocks, and the 
building owes but little either in conception or execution 
to the natural conformation of the mountains. Flights 
of steps connected the courts, and at the summit was 
the temple proper with its polygonal columns. The 
interior was beautifully painted — in fact, the colouring 
was perhaps more striking on this white marble-lime- 
stone than in any spot in Egypt. M. Naville was 
carrying on explorations, and he himself showed us the 
account of the voyage to Punt, explaining many of the 
pictures, and setting at rest our doubts as to the locality 
of this mysterious land, about which as much nonsense 
has been written as the Ophir of the Bible or the Great 
Pyramid of Khufu. The real cause for wonder lies not 
so much in the fact that Punt was Somaliland, as in the 
no less certain visits that Egyptian fleets made to those 
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shores. Commercial and military expeditions seem to 
have been organised on a large scale, and the richness 
of the products they brought Ixick to Egypt, justified 
the celebration of -the success of such an undertaking 
as one of the great events of a reign. This queen 
Hatasu was. according to a primitive Egyptian custom, 
at once the sister and wife of her royal consort, 
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Thotmes II., who was scarcely more than a puppet 
in the hands of his strong-minded spouse. Nothing 
shows better the high state of Egyptian civilisation 
than this government of the country by a woman, the 
extension of its military glories, and the opening out 
of new trade routes under her auspices. Gold and 
silver, ebony and incense, apes, and other animals, 



were the result of this intercourse to Egypt. The 
king and queen of Punt seem to have visited Egypt, 
and were no doubt duly impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of its temples, and the wealth of its teeming 
population. For some reason or other photography 
was not allowed here ; those of us, therefore, who 
were armed for the fray, were at considerable pains 
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to procure snap-shots. If we thereby did anybody 
harm, or anticipated anybody's researches, it was 
certainly not from the success of the views or from 
any sinister intention on our part. When apparently 
puerile restrictions are placed on tourists, it is no 
wonder if they behave in a manner to justify far more 
stringent precautions than have yet been taken. If 
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the restrictions are not puerile when they forbid photo- 
graphy what are they, and why do they exist ? The 
reader will remember possibly something of the kind 
in England — sometimes when nothing but ivy-covered 
walls are threatened by the camera. Is the real reason 
to be found in two words — professional monopoly ? 
The Arab diggers were chanting in monotonous 
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chorus the name of their famous employer ; when one 
knows the full meaning of an Egyptian song it is apt 
to become wearisome. The ditty chanted by our boat- 
men on the return voyage to Luxor was, I believe, an 
invocation of the local "afrit" or spirits. We were 
interested to observe the method of hoisting the huge 
lateen sails of the dhahabiyeh. A boy generally 
swarmed along the yard as far as it would bear him. 
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He was followed by a man only half-way up ; together 
they loosed the reef points and the simple operation was 
complete. Meanwhile a series of heartrending wails 
ascended from the rest of the crew, who were evidently 
much impressed with their vocal powers. The immense 
volume of sound produced came almost entirely through 
their noses, whilst broad smiles beamed unceasingly 
from this ear to that. 

After dinner we almost forgot the fatigues of the day 
in a most grateful musical entertainment of another kind. 
There was but little doing in Luxor after eight in the 
evening. All the world kept early hours, and save for 
an occasional group of smokers at a caf<6, or a stray dog, 
the streets were practically desolate. The palms rustled 
gently in the cool breeze, the stars shone clearly in the 
deep blue heavens and were mirrored in the water that 
just rippled on the banks. A few notes of music from 
the vessels in the river, a few croaks from frogs close 
at hand, the solemn temple, the unspeakable sleepiness 
of a Nile night, lulled us into a well-earned repose and 
fitted us for the work of a cloudless morrow. 






CHAPTER IX. 

THE RAMESSEUM — ^TOMBS OF SHEKH ABD-EL-KURNA — DKR-EL- 
MEDIKEH — MKDINET HABU — THE COLOSSI — DERBY DAY AT 
LUXOR. 

WE were conveyed to the western bank in much 
the same style as yesterday. Boats, songs, 
donkeys, and bakshtsh, as before. Some of the more 
energetic of our fellow-travellers had paid a cursory visit 
to the Ramesseum last night after the long expedition to 
BibSn-el-Mulflk. The first glimpse of this temple is 
rather disappointing. There is little to be seen across 
the cornfields and through the acacias and palms but 
a gigantic pile of ruins. The two pylons have been 
reduced to a heap of rubbish, either by the treasure- 
seeking Persians or more probably by an earthquake, 
whose effects have been ably supplemented by Arab 
builders and high Niles. The forecourt is strewn with 
all manner of debris, A huge colossus representing 
Rameses II. lies prone upon the sand, and from other 
points of vantage sellers of mummied hands, home-made 
fragments of coffin-lids, scarabs, and ushabtiu figures 
carried on a prosperous business. 

As I have not had occasion before to mention these 
** ushabtiu," a few words about them are not out of 
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place, though I may begin by remarking that genuine 
figures can only be bought at Gizeh and of certain 
consular agents at Luxor and elsewhere, possibly, too. 
from one Arab merchant, and that for good specimens 
a high price must be paid. They are made in general 
of glazed earthenware, and vary from an inch to a foot 
in height. Quantities of these little statues, representing 
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the deceased, were buried with the mummy, in order 
to do the work of the soul or double in the unseen 
" Amenti." They are often inscribed with a chapter 
from the " Book of the Dead," a portion of which may 
be freely rendered as follows : — 

"... Behold I am here when ye call." "Be ye 
ready always in Amenti to work, to plough the fields. 
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to fill the canals, to bear sand of the East unto the 
West." "Once more, I am here when ye call." 

These words form a kind of dialogue between the 
deceased and his stone servants. Many royal ushabtiu 
are beautifully worked and of a fine greenish-blue colour. 
The hieroglyphics are distinct, and the emblems of 
sovereignty are clasped in either hand. Among the 
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poor, however, very coarsely-made figures had to suffice. 
A few words scrawled on the stone commended the 
deceased to the mercy of Osiris, which was only another 
way of saying that his former friends and relations had 
not the will or the money to equip him properly for the 
performance of any tasks it might be the lot of the 
double to execute. 

To return to the temple of Rameses. On one block 
10 
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of granite we read the name of Belzoni ; but who had 
carved it there ? One shrinks from accusing this 
intrepid Egyptologist of having thus defaced a portion 
of an obelisk. A statue representing Rameses II. as 
Osiris formerly completed the columns ; in fact, the 
figures seem to support the roof, though standing out 
boldly in the fa9ade of the temple. In the interior are 
various inscriptions recording victories over the Kheta 
or Hittites. On one famous occasion the king was cut 
off by the foe in an ambush near Kadesh ; he fought his 
way out, and ultimately defeated them. This exploit 
formed the material of the epic poem we saw at Luxor. 
On the ceiling the twelve Egyptian months are repre- 
sented ; on the walls fighting and offerings to Amen-Ra 
predominate. It is in the tombs that we find inscriptions 
of more general interest. Those of Shekh *Abd-el- 
Kurna threw considerable light on ancient manners and 
customs. That of the temple servant, Nekht, shows 
us irrigation scenes, oxen ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
measuring, and storing the grain, while the mummy and 
his wife offer gifts in thankfulness to the gods. In 
another place there are scenes from the winepress and 
the vintage, even the domain of the kitchen is not left 
unrepresented. In another tomb, that of Rekhmara, we 
saw the trade with Punt described. Even Palestine and 
the shores of the Mediterranean sent their quota of 
commerce to Egypt. More domestic operations are 
here detailed, noticeably those of the carpenter and 
mason. Rekhmara seems also to have commanded a 
private yacht ; for all of which signs of prosperity he 
conferred lavish gifts on the Triad of Thebes. 

We were now far above the alluvial plain, and the 
scenery was sandy and wild. The sun was also suffi- 
ciently powerful to remind us we were in Egypt and not 
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in England. We met a party on donkeys decorated with 
. boughs of tamarisks and waving swishes to keep the flies 
away, for the insect world is very numerous and impor- 
tunate when the sun shines on the Nile^to say nothing 
of the hours when a paler luminary lights up the scene. 
We passed various remains of mud walls and, in some 
cases, of stone buildings which dated probably from the 
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Roman occupation and marked the site of Coptic con- 
vents and Christian places of worship. The constant 
recurrence of the word " Der " hereabouts is sufficient in 
itself to prove how numerous were these religious estab- 
lishments on the site of ancient Thebes. 

The diminutive shrine of D^r-el-Medinet contains 
some beautiful colouring and carving. The capitals of 
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the columns, though Ptolemaic in date, are of fine 
workmanship. Within is the famous judgment scene of 
Osiris, who is enthroned and surrounded with all the 
emblems of royalty. Thoth or Tehuti weighs the heart 
in the balances against Truth, a dog-headed ape sits 
upon the beam, while Anpu or Anubis awaits the decision 
of Osiris. The Soul is standing by, an interested spectator. 
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If the verdict is adverse, the deceased is turned into a pig 
and driven away with great contumely and disgrace ; if 
favourable, he is incorporated with Osiris, by whose name 
he is often called in anticipation. 

Twenty minutes' ride brought us to Medinet HabCl, 
the temple of Ranieses III. This is especially important 
for several reasons. It is very well preserved, it is almost 
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unique in one particular of its plan, and perfectly unique 
among Egj'-ptian temples of early date in containing, so 
far as I know, no reference to Rameses II. Massive 
pylons stand on either side of the doorway. In front of 
them is a stone' terrace, and on it two lofty and beautiful 
columns. Adjoining the further side are the remains of the 
palace. This proximity of the royal residence, the two 
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pillars, the towers, the narrow windows, and the general 
plan remind one strongly of the description of Solomon's 
Temple at Jerusalem, These coincidences of designs are 
remarkable enough to presuppose some fundamental idea 
shared in common by the builders of both edifices ; and 
such a theory is not so unreasonable as it may at first 
sight appear, when we remember the frequent intercourse 
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between Egypt and Palestine from time immemorial, and 
the undoubted fact that, whatever the tendency to idolatry 
of the lower classes in both countries, the upper classes 
in both were monotheists. and as such distinct from the 
nations that surrounded them. The first court contains 
Osiride columns like those at the Ramesseum, but the 
figures are almost entirely obliterated. Workmen were 
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occupied in removing bees and in repairing and 
strengthening where necessarj-. The temple was filled 
with an angry swarm of insects, who laid the whole 
blame on the tourists rather than on the real offenders. 
The second pylon is red granite, and depicts Rameses 
and his prisoners before Mut and Amen-Ra. Rameses 
III. seems to have been one of the few Egyptian kings 
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who carried on navaj wars with success. In one instance 
— on the outside of the second court — the Egyptian fleet 
has vanquished, somewhere in the region of the Delta, a 
large number of vessels, whose crews were probably 
Ionian Greeks from the vEgean and Phcenicians from 
Tyre and the coasts of Syria. The archers seem to 
have decided the day in favour of Rameses, who is con- 
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sp*cuous amongst them shooting from the land. In point 
of relative size he might very well be the Cyclops hurl- 
ing rocks at Odysseus and his companions. A portion of 
the buildings awaits excavation, especially in the north- 
west corner, but long trains of men and boys carrying 
baskets of rubbish were filing through a side gate and 
throwing the contents down at a distance. It is quite 
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likely that new discoveries may result from the presert 
operations, and anything which sheds light on the palat,c 
would prove of a new and absorbing interest. The 
■portico round the second court is very striking, and is a 



novel, as it is a pleasant, feature in the architecture. The 
Copts here, as everywhere else, destroyed much that 
would have been invaluable in the light of modern 
investigations, and they themselves contributed litde that 
was artistic or in any way worthy of note. 
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This was the last temple we were to see at our present 
stopping-place, and we left it regretfully. 

Our way took us through the green corn, always 
winding and circuitous, past the feet of the Twin Colossi. 
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These great figures represent Amenhotep 111., and the 
traditions concerning them are numerous and varied. 
They are some sixty feet in height, and originally stood 
in front of a long since vanished temple. One is mono- 
lithic ; the other was, but has been damaged by an 
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earthquake and clumsily repaired by Septimius Severus. 
This is the more northern and interesting of the two. 
Inscriptions affirm that many Romans visited the ** Vocal 
Memnon " and heard the sound he was supposed to emit 
at dawn. Strabo himself heard it, but hesitates to make 
any statement as to the source whence the sound came. 
So many ingenious theories have striven to account for 
the facts that no one seems more worthy of credence 
than its fellows. The prettiest explanation is about as 
plausible as most, and is, at any rate, satisfactory from a 
poetical standpoint. Memnon, as the sun rose, bewailed 
the injuries inflicted upon him by the Persians to his 
mother Dawn, and this he did by a soft, sighing 
murmur. Since his face was repaired the complaints 
seem to have ceased, and we may rest content that the 
cerebral contusion at Cambyses' hands, and not his 
annual bath at the inundation, was the real cause of 
these mysterious remonstrances, so incoherent and yet 
so persistent. Judging from the repairs executed, 
Memnon has more cause for reproaching his benefactors 
than his enemies. He had been an interesting invalid ; 
now he is an ugly and deformed cripple. 

Luxor was very gay that afternoon. The seventh 
annual race meeting of the Sporting Club was held at 
three o'clock. The programme was rather varied, as 
will be seen from the following exact copy. A few 
words of explanation are necessary, but even without 
them the reader will realise the amount of progress 
in civilisation acquired by the natives in the past few 
years : — 
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THE LUXOR SPORTING CLUB. 

SEVENTH MEETING. 

Thursday y i8/// February ^ 1896, at 3 p.m. punctually. 



PROGRAMME. 

1. Sack race with obstacles for Bishareens. 

2. Donkey-boys* race on donkeys (Knight Templar race). 

Prizes given by Mrs Newberry. 

3. Camel race. 

4. Horse race (heats). 

5. Gentlemen's goolah-pegging race on donkeys. 

6. Buffalo race. 

7. Foot race (seven best runners in Luxor). 

8. Ladies* flat race on donkevs. 

9. Horse race (final heat). 
10. Wrestling on donkeys. 

Admission, One Shilling. 
(Membership, Five Shillings.) 

This programme was not strictly adhered to, but 
the events were none the less instructive and amusing. 
The Bisharin are a fine race from the eastern desert. 
They have clear olive-brown complexions. The;y wear 
their hair very long and plaited in different ingenious 
ways, the whole erection being consolidated and per- 
fumed in many cases with liberal applications of castor 
oil. Their clothing is of a sandy hue, their eyes bright 
brown, and their general bearing self-confident and 
martial. Lithe and hardy, they can run, but not so 
fast as the *' seven best runners in Luxor.'* A curious 
fact of natural history was illustrated in the donkey 
races. The course was straight, and the competitors all 
started as far to the right as possible. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, the race finished up on the extreme left, 
and some were disqualified by passing the posts — all on 
the same side. My donkey-boy was much displeased at 
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the result, as the winner's donkey, he said, ** lie in stable 
all day and eatit." To feed up the asses before they 
competed was evidently regarded as a trick only to be 
practised by ** blacklegs " who neglected the tourists and 
despised bakshish. The camels were ridden at a great 
pace, but the jockeys were not comfortable and did not 
look it. Horse races bear a certain likeness to one 
another, and this particular one proved no exception to 
the rule ; but the goolah-pegging event was full of 
incident, as the riders were not experts in the use of 
the lance or in the management of donkeys. The 
gcx)lah is a porous earthenware jar, and the object of 
the race was to impale one on the point of a stick and 
carr\- it in first. To break your opponent's jar seemed 
perfectly in order. There were several falls, and the 
winner was carried home, as much by good luck as not, 
an easy first. Perhaps the buffalo race was the most 
amusing thing that afternoon. Only three or four 
appeared at the start, and of these one at least seemed 
to prefer the solitude of the desert, or the young corn- 
fields on the right of the course, to the object his owner 
had set before him. They were bestridden by two boys, 
of whom the aftermost generally fell off. Finally, one 
buffalo did finish with his full complement of riders, and 
was declared winner amid loud applause. 

It was in returning from this expedition that I 
managed to elicit the truth about my donkey-boy's 
absence on a previous occasion. He seemed to think 
it likely I would pay his fine, but I regret to say that in 
this also he erred. 

Our last evening we spent in buying photographs 
and a large number of fraudulent antiques, all^ of 
which might have been equally well obtained on the 
return voyage. 
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Thursday is the Mohammedan Saturday. The crews 
of the various dhahablyehs were washing their clothes 
and themselves all along the bank. The male popula- 
tion in general seemed to be enjoying a dip ; even the 
old dog on the wharf, who let no other hound approach 
his preserves nearer than a radius of fifty yards, seemed 
to be making up his mind to a swim that never, as far 
as we could see, took place. 

There was a beautiful glow in the western sky. All 
the hills across the river looked dark and purple against 
the rose and orange of the sunset. A few long clouds 
with golden edges rested on their summits ; the temple 
columns near at hand shone ruddy, then faded into 
ashen greys and sombre, shadowy masses of indistinct 
outline. Soon a few stars flashed up, the water grew 
cold as lead, then mirrored their bright images, and 
another night had begun, just like the last, and yet 
unlike. All was the same, yet we ourselves had altered. 
We had seen Thebes ; Karnak and all the splendid 
ruins that slumbered round us would vanish into the 
past with all the new first sensations and impressions 
they had once awakened, but which a second shorter 
visit could not renew. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ESNEH — EDfC — GEBEL SILSILEH — KOM^OMBO — ^ASSWAX AND 

ELEPHANTINE. 

WE left Luxor at an early hour, and steamed 
through a rather novel country to Esneh. On 
the eastern bank, and at no great distance, lay the usual 
limestone hills ; but the western shore was low, and in 
many places covered with forests of what appeared to 
be tamarisks and sycamores. We might almost have 
been travelling on an English river, to judge from the 
park-like aspect of the surroundings. Scarcely a village 
was to be seen, only open country, with clumps of dark 
green vegetation and these great groves, which seemed 
in the distance not unlike plantations of oak and beech. 
Wild birds we passed in great flocks, some feeding, 
some swimming, some flying, and none much discon- 
certed at the beat of the paddles and the stream of 
dark smoke that trailed away down-stream in our wake. 
About ten we stopped at Esneh, and walked to see the 
temple. This town is a place of some importance, but 
its inhabitants enjoy an indifferent repute for honesty, 
while a general air of languor and a large number of 
caf^s proclaim the late hours kept by the population. 
There were more negroes here than we had yet seen, 
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and we could not help remarking that where black faces 
predominated so did laziness and rascality. The cause 
is not far to seek. Soudanese slaves used to be imported 
into Egypt in large numbers, and slavery has exerted its 
usual deteriorating influence on masters and men alike. 
The front of the town is very picturesque with its gay 
European houses and shady sycamores. Most of these 
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former were shops, and painted light blues and pinks, 
with green shutters and wooden lattices. The Nile itself 
was almost blue from the reflection of the sky, and a 
very faint breeze just tinted it with tawny shades of 
brown and yellow where the wavelets ran strongest. 
Several private dhahabiyehs lay alongside the beach-  
if the term may be used. In one of these we heard 



A:.:zsTr:ii -t^f a dhahabiyeh. 

t::tc - 'i^-^ * ~-iir.v hai *;<ccurred, as the crew 

z-i ;; ':«i:-j^ "- r~c»h-rc>ed by the tourist in com- 
r-.-? »-L~. ' r-rc^'r: :: a~d. an Englishman, and if 
:K±z^i tr-e e-^.ter:— -r--:: ihe Arabs were ordered to 
-r :•.«,: i-?,~ rv i.-i ;eive him to navigate it himself 
•~': i_.i .t' i jc;-.k aT.i a violent temper. The 
: •:r-L  t I'-r rlivTe was composed mostly of mud 
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hovels, nor was the interior much better. In the narrow 
lanes running between these uniform dull walls, and 
choked with the same coloured sand, there was little of 
interest. Scarcely a window looked out on the road- 
way ; in a very few doors dirty children played, quite 
oblivious of the presence of swarming masses of flies 
on their faces. No wonder every other poor person 
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suffers from ophthalmia. The parents prefer to let their 
children run the risk of going blind, to keeping them 
clean and tidy, and thereby bringing them under the 
influence of some evil spirit. We passed through the 
market-place, and there all was bustle and activity. 
Huge loads of green stuff were being conveyed hither 
and thither by various beasts of burden. Gay handker- 
chiefs, Manchester goods, red and yellow shoes, multi- 
farious sweetmeats, cooking utensils, and all kinds of 
vegetables crowded the booths. At the end of the 
market-place was a white mosque .with its slender 
minaret, and various narrow bazaars debouched into it 
from all sides. 

The temple has to be entered down a flight of steps. 
Though the oldest portions of the building cannot be 
much anterior in date to the Ptolemies, the ground 
around it has risen at least twenty feet, and the enormous 
Hypostyle Hall is buried up to the capitals of the columns. 
The older temple of Thotmes HI. must lie under the 
modern town. The roof is occupied by mud huts, and 
is of course perfect. The impression made upon the 
visitor by this great subterranean sanctuary, with its dim 
light and marvellous preservation, is not easily described. 
Suffice it to say that in this hall we realised for the first 
time how these sombre interiors appeared in the hey-day 
of their glory. No more fitting place can be imagined 
for the celebration of those mysteries of whose existence 
we read, but of whose nature and import we know so 
little. Most of the Roman emperors down to the time 
of Decius assisted to adorn the abode of the gods of 
Esneh ; their cartouches cover the columns and fill up 
all the spaces upon the walls not appropriated by religious 
scenes or decorations in a variety of forms. The capitals 
of the columns are beautiful, and all, or nearly all, differ 
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in design. Floral patterns predominate, and everywhere 
is the lavishness of detail and colouring, now sadly faded, 
so peculiar to Egyptian architecture. 

We had not time to visit the Khedive s gardens here, 
so we spent the last few minutes of our stay in observing 
the scenes of native life upon the bank. All kinds of 
edibles were being brought on board, from oranges to 
live poultry. One old lady in a long chintz gown was 
nursing a goose in her arms. The bird seemed quite 
at home, and quacked out occasionally a few remarks in 
his own language, expressive it may be of fear as to his 
fate or of a laudable desire for something to eat. This 
time, at any rate, he was not sacrificed ; perhaps he was 
destined for the consumption of the soldiers on their way 
to the front. 

About eighteen miles further up we passed El-KAb on 
the east bank, where are ruins of a large town, temples, 
and tombs, not to mention some inscriptions on the rock, 
among which, according to Baedeker, may be seen the 
cartouche of Napoleon III., carved by a young French 
Egyptologist. For the next few miles we steamed 
between low mud banks in the midst of a wide alluvial 
plain. The hills on both sides had sunk very low, and 
seemed gathering all their energies for the lofty ridge 
of Gebel Silsileh, through which we passed the following 
morning. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived off Edfil. For 
some time we had been in chase of a dhahabiyeh, and 
had hardly noticed the massive pylons on the horizon. 
This boat had a fair wind behind her, and we were told 
she was the fastest sailer on the Nile, and would some- 
times overtake even the steamers, whose pace rarely 
falls below eleven miles an hour. We rode on donkeys 
through a town of miserable mud huts, thatched with 
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straw and reeds. Indescribable filth and squalor reigned 
supreme. Were it not for the dryness of the atmosphere, 
the noses of few Europeans could survive such an ordeal 
as an Arab village street imposes. In a shower of rain 
it would be most unhealthy. As it is, ophthalmia seems 
the only disease of importance in modern Egypt, with 
the exception of the much-dreaded cholera. The 
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temple has been cleared of an enormous amount of 
rubbish in late years, and now stands surrounded by 
mounds of debris and far below the level of the modern 
town. The pylons, and indeed the whole building, are 
almost perfect — far more so than even Dendera. The 
staircases to the summit of these two enormous tower- 
like structures are less worn than in many quite recent 
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En:^-;ish builiilr.ci At -xxer waZ cocirdcs the sanctuan'. 
!eav-:r.;^ a oarr-jw passac?. wh-jse snies are covered with 
inscripdi^tii As at E^eatiera, the temple dates from 
the Pt'Ietnaic suprerr.ac>\ and the columns — especially 
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their capitals— are adorned with a profusion of devices 
borrowed for the most part from the vegetable world. 
In the inner shrine still stands the granite Naos wherein 
the image of Heru was kept, the presiding god of Edfii, 
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after whom the Greeks called it Apollinopolis. " Heru, 
who spreadeth his wings, mighty God, lord of the 
heavens, clad in bright plumage, cometh forth out of the 
sun-mountain!" If the EgV'ptians were not patrons of 
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poetry, they wrote, even in their prose, passages which 
we should define at least as picturesque and full of 
Oriental imagery and beautiful conceptions. We re- 
turned to the massive pylons after seeing the temple. 






n  mer i-ivs tall staves, 
zjL fnEti !•: carrv* standards, 

•:»t Heru and 



— ~ r Trev would seem 
:.j-:* -e .t Z^mincr-con- 



TTv .li- ^ iev were intended 
vr_> -=i- TTr in'itrr isw however, so 
•^r • ■-: 'z 3^':r ^v^ rre inhabitants 
•r — .-.. . -;: -n :iiTTe sir:»ce. what has 
: ■-. > : -i-rrr-cir- ^ believed the 
i -^ .: ^^•^ ii: i :i«:cr'^-^ but the 
'- — -^^r^^r-rj. ritrrr. A passage 
- -- .1 -.-rr^^'tz^ :i riie r»"o pylons. 
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- - ^ -^.z.: ^r ritrti'-cs. over the 
. ^.-. , -.-^ >, ^^^-^ ^^-.j columns 

-^'- •'-. . :- .-.:i ;: r r^L' cvks planted 

V --S. - * -. -L.:! ^c c> re.ir-:> I:i up the 

*- . ^ .* --^: .T r*»^ Si: •-r.r re recesses 

^ - . • ^ ^ rtr ■-: i^f^ -L::«i inscriptions, 

^ ->. .-^ . ^^ .r-r<v 7*^»e W3,:ers of the 

^ - .....•*> i.*.i ZLTiarisks alonof 

^. ^ * ^. :«- , • -; -.rf i'"'* n^-omin;^ and 

>^ .- -^ . • - ^: ^ ~ >-^Mih> of smoke 

^ ^\. .^■- " % ,-i ~ ihe afiencrlow. 

. \^ • ." -^ s.-z'^vi i^onorama, till 

^ * .^ . .. .^;: ^zC- > ;c^ :he landscape 

... V ^ -xV V- ^--:- ^.> r-Aversed bv a 

\ ■:. . V ^. ' V -, ^." :» ../liei by the purple 

. .". \ ., -.-^v "\ "t,:^ <v..'r'.n^.e and peaceful, 

.- • ,\ .. ^ V ^^ > 4 r.^ the prosaic scene 

• .; *^ ^^ :re vi.nkevs and their 
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N-v*\: *v.-^ — ; J,: ^;- t.v- \ r;..r. >\e t-ntered the gorge 
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of Gebel Silsileh, that is, **the Mountain of the Chain," 
from a legend that the river had once been barred here 
by a chain, the fastenings of which are still shown ! 
Probably, however, the name is a translation of the 
ancient Egyptian TV/ TV/, as well as an attempt to 
render in Arabic its Roman corruption Silsili. Here 
begins the sandstone of the Nile valley. On either 
hand the hills come down close to the river. So narrow 
is the passage, that this point has served in historical 
times for a political frontier, just as in geological times 
it has constituted a natural barrier of cataracts. 

Even now the current runs swiftly in the defile past 
the precipitous cliffs, precipitous that is where they are 
not quarried. The Egyptians obtained much of the 
sandstone employed for temples and other buildings 
from both sides of the river here. It was a spot which 
surpassed all others in the facilities it afforded for the 
embarkation of the blocks when hewn from the rock and 
lowered, probably with ropes and sledges, to the vessel. 
Hence transport was easy to any part of Upper or 
Lower Egypt. Many kings left their names engraven 
on these rocks, and among them Rameses H. and 
Meneptah. 

Beyond Silsileh the mountains gave place to dull 
greyish and golden desert, with a narrow strip of culti- 
vation on the water's edge. Before noon we sighted 
Kom Ombo, standing high above the river, with the 
green island of Mansiiriyeh, and ere long we were landed 
in a plantation of the castor-oil plant. The natives were 
much less civilised here than any we had yet seen, nor 
were they, for that reason, less interesting and good- 
natured. Many of them wore their hair like the 
Bisharin at Luxor, and the fragrance of the oil was 
sufficiently strong to conjure up visions of days, now 
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more nearly to the African black. Many of the men 
were attired in a dirty white kilt, the women were 
dressed in bead necklaces and fringes, and most of the 
children wore nothing at all. All kinds of Soudanese 
articles were for sale, but these we found at Asswan 
in greater variety and better taste, though their genuine- 
ness might have been more open to suspicion. At the 
foot of the steep ascent to the temple we saw one of the 
whalers of the last expedition to the Soudan. The <lry 
air and hot sun had nearly completed its destruction, 
though in its own element it might have been preserved 
to take part in the next advance. The rocky elevation 
on which are the sacred buildings was at this time nearly 
fifty feet above the water level, and the lofty columns in 
the Hypostyle Hall contributed to produce a grand effect 
and render the temple conspicuous far and near. M. de 
Morgan has recently excavated and repaired the whole 
site, and has constructed a kind of sea-wall to resist the 
attacks of the inundation from the debris. It had seemed 
that Kom Ombo would share the fate of several other 
riverside monuments ; but one of the two temples is at 
any rate now in a position to last for centuries to come. 
The other smaller edifice is unfortunately almost lost ; 
its remains lie in the bed of the river, or are more 
usefully employed in defending its threatened neighbour. 
Here, again, Ptolemaic kings have left beautiful work. 
One gateway of Thotmes HI. is all that dates from 
the older periods of Egyptian history. The temple is 
unique in being duplicate, singular though double. The 
two gods to whom it is dedicated are, Sebek the 
Crocodile, and Heru-ur, each of whom possesses a shrine 
to himself and a complete hall with inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs. The hieroglyphics at K6m Ombo are scarcely 
inferior to those of the Old Empire, the figures not at 
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ail. There is little conventionality in their treatment 
individually, though religious scruples forbade the 
priestly sculptors and painters to treat the general theme 
with any degree of freedom. The colouring is beautiful 
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and much varied with shades but rarely found in the 
more ancient reliefs. 

The vista from the Hypostyle Hall through the 
Pro-Naos and its gateways was especially impressive. 
Looking in the opposite direction we saw the river 
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winding towards Asswdn and the blue-green vegetation 
of the island opposite. Here were found human imple- 
ments of stone mixed with mussels and marine gravels, 
all overlaid with deposits of Nile mud. This discovery 
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would seem to confirm Herodotus' view, thai the sea 
originally flowed far up the valley, and was only driven 
out by a gradual upheaval of the country and the silting 
up of the estuary by the stream. 

The scenery between here and Asswdn was tame in 
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of masts. Many of the dhahablyehs were flying their 
national colours, and with boats passing and re-passing, 
flags and brilliant sunshine, there was no lack of life 
about the scene. 

Between AsswSn and Elephantine great granite 
boulders reared their heads, studding the water with 
numerous islets and casting ruddy reflections in the pale 



(SOUTH) VIEW FROM ELEPHAXTIXE, 

blue of the unruffled river. We had hardly made fast 
to the shore when boats came alongside to take us to 
Elephantine. Beautiful glimpses of the modern city 
were obtainable through the fringe of palm trees ; one 
of these I photographed, but the colouring was half its 
charm, and that the imagination of the reader must 
supply. The interior of Elephantine is disappointing. 
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!>.- DERVISHES AND BAZAARS. 

The n^ve \-:*Li^e :s more than usually dirty, and the 
pe c'e are be^^ars^ wh-^se importunity can only be 
qurrr.rrd with a scick. On the eastern side, just above 
the ba>:a ch^i r'.nr.s the harbour, lies the Nilometer, no 
I- n^er "f practical i:tfl:c\\ but a good point of view for 
the surri.urLJin^ o.^unrrv. At the extreme southern end 
is a ;^n.'ve oi p^ilnis by the water's edge, looking up the 
river t'->wards the cataract. 

A few islands and sandbanks, with scanty' vegetation, 
rendered navigation intricate. These shining, dark 
nxrks seemed in the distance like the backs of sea 
monsters 'j^amb^^Iin-j^ in the swift current Perched hisfh 
up upon the cliffs were several look-out stations and 
watch towersw Even here the Der\'ishes had to be 
guarded a^^ainsL From Ass^*an to Wadi Haifa the 
constant state of suspense among the natives must have 
been intolerable. Whatever may be said, and said justly 
against the Dongola expedition, no one can deny that 
the raids^-often in force — executed between the cataracts 
on E gyptian subjects were a disgrace to our occupation, 
and resulted inevitablv in a forward movement, whether 
in the defence of our national honour or in the cause of 
Imperial expansion. 

In the evening we strolled through the bazaars and 
native quarters. The present population of Asswan is 
about ten thousand. Of these only a few are Europeans, 
and a good number soldiers and traders. Probably the 
permanent population is not more than seven thousand. 
The bazaars contain all kinds of articles of Soudanese 
manufacture. Many Dervish weapons are also offered 
for sale, some of them obviously manufactured for the 
tourist's benefit, or rather amusement, for few people can 
really believe in the practical utility of such things as an 
arrow heavily weighted with elaborate barbs and decora- 
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tions of leopard and crocodile skin. At the back of the 
city the desert begins, and ends only at the Red Sea, 
Amid the shifting sand lies a small Ptolemaic temple 
almost buried to the cornice. A few inscriptions on the 
exterior are still visible, and faint traces of green and 
blue paint. 

Sunset on the river that night was a thing to re- 
member. For a few brief minutes everything glowed 
with orange and scarlet save where the dark shadows of 
the rock-islets and the surrounding cliffs threw a deeper 
tint across the burnished waves. The water lapped 
lazily along the steamer s sides and everything was still. 
Even the hurried preparations for breaking the fast 
at sundown, that were being conducted by the crew 
forward, seemed temporarily suspended. All nature was 
awaiting the signal to break the spell. The gun boomed 
once, and instantly a chatter of tongues, a clatter of 
dishes, and savoury odours forward proclaimed that 
Ramadan had lost another day and that Islam was 
hastening to satisfy its hunger, Mahommet beamed on 
deck after his supper ; so did we all catch the cheerful 
infection from the Arabs and spend an enjoyable 
evening. 

The following morning a small party, among them 
myself, started before sunrise to see the tombs in the 
hills to the north of what I may call Assw^n Harbour, 
and excavated not long since by Sir F. W. Grenfell, 
G.C.B. Mahmoud, the second dragoman, a cheerful 
and most intelligent Egyptian, hired us a boat. The 
Arab rowers were just disposing of the remains of their 
breakfast, and were not yet rendered pensive by the 
day's fast. As the sun appeared, first the distant moun- 
tains flushed rosy, and then little by little the grey fore- 
ground, with its twisted mist-wreaths, grew crimson. 
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ev-e: 



ir-e roalescent water reflected the glories 
»:€" rhe s;-rr:«-r:.i:r-^ nllls. Later the light upon the 
ciscmo* rer^'n-e rran^e, then the sky and water paled 
t:- a rejriv rl-je- The whole river and its banks formed 
an exq^J!>£:e sr^-iy ;n pale blue, crimson, and delicate 
Y-ell:** ani orange- This was. 1 blush to confess it, the 
dr>c sc-rjrlse I h-jti seen on the Nile ; the second was not 
s*? successfLl. Meanwhile the boatmen bent to their 
oarsv which, by che i»-ay, are titd to the gunwale of the 
Kvit. uttering a nicamful minor melody to the accompani- 
ment of a tom-tom beaten by the ship's boy. ,With the 
stp-^n<:^ stream unaer us we sped past the rocks and the 
end of Elephantine, and landed at the foot of a sand- 
sl^-^pe strewn with stones and tilted at an angle that 
rendered the ascent rather tedious. We reached a flight 
of steps cut by the ancient Eg}-ptians to give access to 
the tombs. Thev were little worn, for none but bare or 
slippered feet had trodden them during thousands of 
years until Europeans uncovered them a few short 
seasons back. It will be remembered that ruins of such 
a stair ^^^e exist at Beni-Hasan. and it is probable that all 
tombs excavated in the Nile bank were similarly provided 
with means for conveying the body from the funeral barge 
to the sepulchre. In this case the perfect preservation 
of the steps enhances the interest they possess as the only 
sur\'iving specimen of a class. The oldest tomb we saw 
was that of Saben, a high official under Pepi II. of the 
Vlth Dynasty. In the adjoining chamber of Mekhu are 
Doric columns of the XI 1th Dvnastv. Mekhu seems to 
have been lame, as he leans upon a staff. Various agri- 
cultural scenes, including representations of the inevitable 
donkey, cover the walls. From the tomb of Si-Renput we 
descended to the boat. All the colouring was fresh and 
vigorous, but the hieroglyphics were much damaged by 
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later inhabitants of the sepulchres, which seem to have 
been used from the XXVIth Dynasty as the burial- 
ground of Assw4n and its neighbourhood. 

After breakfast we hired donkeys and rode through 
the town into the desert to visit the celebrated granite 
quarries. A large inodern cemetery occupies much of the 
site of the old works, but enough of the rock remains 



above the sand to prove how extensive were the opera- 
tions of the ancients. Nearly all the granite used in 
Egypt came from here. Wooden wedges seemed to 
have played an important part in detaching these 
enormous blocks from the solid core. Bronze tools, 
possibly supplemented by implements with jewelled 
points and edges, cut holes in the surface ; the wedges 
12 
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were inserted and swollen by applications of water until 
the stone split along the line of •least resistance. It is 
doubtful whether fire was employed ' as a disruptive 
agent, but we can hardly suppose the mechanical 
ingenuity of the old people failed to use so potent a 
servant to obtain the desired results. We were shown 
a huge block, not yet detached, which the Arabs called an 
obelisk. The size and shape would rather prove it to 
have been destined for a lintel, or some such structural 
purpose. On the return journey we made a slight detour 
in order to visit an encampment of the Bisharin. By 
a curious combination of circumstances it lay close to 
the railway line for ShellSl and Philae, and is one of 
the sights of the place. The wa,rriors of the village 
turned out in force, armed to the teeth with two-edged 

I swords, spears, knives, and hide bucklers, to greet us. 
They then performed a sham-fight for our edification, 
which they were pleased to style a ** fantasiyeh." There 
was a deal of shouting and guttural exclamation, 
especially over the duels, which they conducted with great 

f spirit. Amid the clash of arms and hoarse cries of the 
opposing forces we could almost imagine ourselves 
witnessing a real fight in the desert. There was, how- 
ever, little genuine excitement, and, as far as one could 
judge, no bad blood on either side. The shekh received 
a gratuity, and we moved on, much pleased with the 
entertainment, and rather relieved that there had been 
no bloodshed, with so many brandished swords and 
eager spectators. Some acquaintances of ours were not 
so fortunate. A looker-on received a sharp back-slash 
with one of the heavy weapons in the forehead. 
Though the poor fellow was not badly wounded, his 
senses were no doubt concentrated on the eccentric 
movements of the heavenly bodies ; his friends, how- 
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ever, were equal to the occasion. They brought him to 
the visitors and held out his hand for bakshish, which 
he pocketed with equanimity, and all parted with 
mutual satisfaction. 

The afternoon proved warm enough to compensate 
us in some measure for the previous cold. Assw4n 
is one of the hottest places in Egypt, but the highest 
temperature recorded on board ship during our two 
visits, before and after going to WAdi Haifa, was not 
more than 90° Fahrenheit, and that, it is only fair to 
say, was the reading of a thermometer fixed opposite 
the funnel casing, where it had all the advantage of 
the radiation from the fires below. We hired a boat 
with the proper complement of drums, upon which the 
spare man kept up an incessant tattoo. His time was 
regulated only by the fatigue of his wrists, and altogether 
independent of the song that accompanied it. For the 
first few bars the curious high-pitched nasal chant of these 
Arabs was pleasing. It seemed weird and appropriate 
to our surroundings, but after a while the weirdness 
succeeded altogether the sense of appropriateness and 
became monotonous. However, it was not to be cured, 
so we bore it and tried to look edified. I believe the 
subject of the ditty was the love of an Arab youth and 
a Bisharln maiden, who was unfortunately drowned in 
the cataract. In this case the chorus represented his 
lament to her spirit and was the best part of the song. 
Thus we rowed up to within a few hundred yards of the 
last of the rapids below the cataract, and landed on a 
boulder-strewn island with soft silver sand and a few 
patches of grass where mud had accumulated. The 
brown-red crags that overhung the river were very 
beautiful, even grand, in the afternoon light. Far above 
us a hawk circled in the air, looking, perhaps, for some 
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7""^ -^ <w r r^rcLrr. t --cr boat deputed to me the 
:•".. '<.•r•^^ :i-2^xv f~ <c:fr;r{r:c ^^ iit-bottomed tub down 
-^. - ^r^ .^-..-:. T*^e r^ccer j-t a Nile boat is about 
,i  ' c .r^-vf i^a.T i>e vesseL and, in this case, five or 
>v\ -u-c  ^^ Ir r"*.^ ser%~^s in a modified desfree the 
. .. -x^^ » J. *<:;^r r c:fr. ri^-board. It is wonderful to 
><.v .; ."v. "..> t^ * rv*-^ tv^ windward down-stream 
>*.".; >c-* .^^ >r^r:^^ :r "^, rhe north, under an enormous 
^ •; ./ r vT^. * -;^v z:*» o^h. one mould think, to capsize 
.w ^ >vv.: :">;: -a-l^ -^-.c rless^ with their breadth of 
Ix . *\ V'c r.ci;:r arji current acting in conjunction 
•^".C" \:->:'AVv\. ani so they seem to drift slowly ^ 
V rA>:*<. n-^w on the other, and no Arab 
vs :: ^t^vessvirv" to shorten sail while there is 
a ^\ N^ 'v: a: a * or :o prevent his sails being taken 
s;.\u X v."*'* :'":s vWM<:on the channel was too tortuous 
u^ iv:-^^:: :>e b-xx-x;* to vissist the rowers, as it had done 
c\\""v\;^ v:i\ W hy. oh, why do nervous passengers 
ih'.vv ;hcy k'^.ow Ixnter than the captain what course 
tv> suvr ? I he author m'lis so confused by a clamour 
of tvM>i^i:es ihat a catastrophe would have ensued 
(jH:M*haps ^) had not the reis maintained sufficient com- 
jx>sure li> indicate by a ntxl and a grin the direction 
to be pursued. On the return voyage we passed round 
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the far side of the Elephantine, and very pretty it was, 
with palms and grass down to the waters edge and 
some thick mimosas hanging like English thorns in a 
straggling hedgerow. Some of us in the evening 
made another trip — this time on camels — to the 
Bisharin. The Assw^n camel is not more comfort- 
able than his cousin at Glzeh. 

It was our last night on board, and we sat dejectedly, 
and rather gingerly discussing with our friends who were 
not coming to Haifa the probabilities of comfort or dis- 
comfort in the smaller steamer, expatiating, too, on the 
interest of the temples and the beauty of the scenery 
they were not to see. After a while they yawned, and 
we said good-night. 



CHAPTER XL 

^..y. i£J/y£/{—<K>KGE OF KALABSHEH DEXdCr — ^TEMPLE OF DAKKEH 

— W.\1>I SEBl'-l a\D WEATHER — KOROSKO. 

THE following morning (Februarj' 17A) we bade 
adieu to many friends who were not going beyond 
Philar, and with a much-reduced part)* boarded the 
train in the railway station at Asswan. The permanent 
way through the sands of the desert was none of the 
best, nor was the speed excessive. In fact, some of 
those who rode to Shellal — opposite Philae — on donkeys 
and camels arrived at the same time as we did. As we 
approached the terminus fields of com began to appear, 
and we caught our first glimpse of Phila^ through a grove 
of palms. The morning sun threw inky shadows on the 
mud-coloured pylons of the temples, and there was not 
sufficient wind to dissipate the reflections on the water. 
For the present, however, we had to be content with a 
distant view of the famous island shrine, and devote our 
energies to collecting our effects and embarking them 
on the little stern-wheel steamers. A small squad of 
Soudanese troops was drawn up to receive us, and to 
form our escort on these three boats for the next week. 
I must own that we could not at first survey our tem- 
porary domicile with feelings of unmitigated satisfaction. 

166 
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The Tanjore, Semneky and Atnkeh are built on similar 
lines, and a brief description of the second— our fate — 
will give a sufficiently clear idea of their accommodation. 
The Semneh had berths for about thirteen or fourteen 
chief cabin passengers and the manager. She draws 
some eighteen inches of water, has a flat, keelless 
bottom, and a huge red paddle-wheel aft propelled by an 
engine of some forty horse power. Her maximum speed 
was about eight knots an hour — by no means despicable 
when the bluffness of her bows and the crudeness of her 
lines are taken into account. On the main deck (there 
was scarcely above a foot of freeboard, save at the bow, 
where an iron bulwark protected her from being 
swamped) were the engines and stores. A hold about 
thirty inches in depth served to shelter the crew and 
provisions. Above was a spar deck, on which we lived. 
The saloon extended nearly the whole breadth of the 
ship just forward of the wheel, and next to it was a bath- 
room. The cabins were arranged in pairs, and at the 
extreme end was the manager s office and galley. The 
gangways on either side were just wide enough to 
permit persons of ordinary dimensions to pass each 
other. Over all was the hurricane deck, part of which 
was protected by a canvas awning, and on which was 
the steering wheel. This was our usual resort when the 
weather was not too cold. A table and chairs com- 
pleted its equipment, while a special ladies* bathroom was 
regarded as a finishing touch. Our food was excel- 
lent. How the cooking was so eminently satisfactor)^ 
passed our powers of comprehension, but I have reason 
to believe that the Semneh was in this respect unique 
among our flotilla. 

The last arrivals were a g^ard of six soldiers ; five 
privates and a sergeant to each boat. As soon as the 
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men had settled down I said *' good-day " in Arabic to 
the commanding officer, and we henceforward were as 
friendly as my vocabularj' of fift)- Arabic words could 
make us. These black Soudanese are fine fellows, tall 
and powerfully built Their uniform was blue with 
yellow facings, and was completed by a " tarbiish " and 
a pair of serviceable boots whose colossal proportions, be 
it said, were none too capacious for the extremities they 
contained. The knee-breeches of these warriors dis- 
played to great advantage their entire lack of calves. 
The thin shank is thrust into the foot half-way down, 
and the whole effect is best represented by inverting the 
letter T. Not that this form of construction is for prac- 
tical purposes inferior to that of European limbs. 

The ** niggers " think little of thirty miles a day across 
soft desert sand under a broiling sun and carrying all 
their equipment. Their smile is "childlike and bland," 
and their disposition the most cheery and good-natured 
in the world. This singular beauty of character is made 
as clear to all beholders as a grin (unfortunately limited 
in extent to eight inches by their ears) can make it We ^ 
were, in short, much pleased with the guard provided by 
the Egyptian Government As to their fighting capa- 
bilities, the Soudanese need no word of mine. Their 
recent performances amply demonstrate what has been 
said of them, ** They would sooner be fighting than 
not 

At length the ropes were cast off and we set out on 
the second stage of our journey. There were yet two 
tolerable-sized worlds to conquer, Abil Simbel and the 
Second Cataract. There was still much to get 
'' through " or over in a smaller way, cold weather, 
sandbanks, crocodiles, Dervishes, minor temples, and 
the Southern Cross, to say nothing of a swarm of flies 
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who pursued us into the recesses ot our cabins, when the 
sun endowed them with life, with equal remorselessness 
and vigilance. The first few miles of our journey were 
through a desert of hummocks and granite bluffs. There 
was little or no vegetation, and ere long the gorge of 
Kalabsheh was entered. Perhaps in recent geological 
times there was another cataract here. Even at the 
present day the currents are very vigorous, and the 
eddies and swirls of the river make navigation difficult 
The scenery was, if possible, grander than that above 
Elephantine. The rocks were brown or reddish, and 
came down abruptly to the water. In a few places 
plantations of graceful d6m palms and tamarisks, with a 
mud hut or two, lent beauty and interest to the magnifi- 
cent solitude of the stream. Scarce a sail was to be 
seen. There was little trade, from fear of the Dervishes 
or from want of prosperity amongst a population not long 
delivered from their raids and the apprehension they 
inspired. 

Nubia has now, perhaps, a future before it. Its past 
has been a long record of crime and oppression, blood- 
shed and barbarism, from the time of Rameses and the 
** despicable Cush ** till recent years. Toski inaugurated 
a new era, and the present expedition should prolong 
that era indefinitely. 

For miles we steamed between barren rocks and 
desert till towards sunset we paused a while at DendClr, 
where are the scanty remains of a Romano- Eg)'ptian 
temple. Kalabsheh we had passed, but were to visit on 
our way down, and of Kalabsheh DendOr must have 
been a diminutive edition. The pylon and ruins behind 
it stood out in bold relief against the sunset, and formed 
a picture of a novel and beautiful description. About 
8. 1 5 we tied up on a sandbank in mid-stream as a pre- 



cauiion against wandering maiauders. though the element 
of risk was probably so infinitesimal that it would seem 
as if timorous tourists rather than bloodthirsty Dervishes 
were the real cause of our proceedings. We were now 
well within the tropic of Cancer, and many familiar stars 
were below the horizon. The Southern Cross we 
beheld at a later date, but it never compensated for the 
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disappearance of the Great Bear during a portion of the 
night. 

Before midday on the 1 8th we stopped at Dakkeh. 
where stands a small and almost perfect temple, built on 
the Nile mud. At the present day the river rises many 
feet less than it did in Roman times, and everything 
seems to point to a period of retrogression in agriculture 
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and civilisation on this part of its course. The exterior 
at Dakkeh gives a good idea of an Egyptian temple's 
appearance. This building is comparatively modern, 
but the inside has suffered at the hands of the villagers. 
We purchased a stone bearing the hieroglyphic word 
" Mut," that had been used to pound dourra, yet still 
retaining traces of a blue-green pigment This neigh- 
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bourhood was noted in ancient days for its scorpions, 
and the temple was dedicated to " Serk," the scorpion- 
god. From the summit of the pylons we had an exten- 
sive view of the river, bordered with palms, and the 
distant horizon broken by cones of a blue tint whose 
general appearance suggested volcanic agency. 

Nearly opposite Dakkeh are the ruins of a fortress 
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with towers and fosses, whence long trains of convicts 
d«x>med to labour in the gold mines of Widi 'Olaki 
started in fornix- ages. Rameses II. is recorded on a 
stele to have dug a well rendering existence for a 
protracted period possible in the auriferous region to 
the east. Seti had failed in a similar attempt (E. A. 
Wallis Budge). Poultry of all kinds were offered 
for sale by the copper-coloured inhabitants. There 
were also a few solid silver bracelets of undoubted 
genuineness at prices from eight shillings upwards. 
These were Soudanese, and had probably been, like 
the clothes, heirlooms in the family for generations. The 
wind was so cold when we started again that all were 
glad to sit in their cabins instead of on deck. Books 
were not very plentiful, and many of us sketched to 
while awav the time. The vibration from the wheel 
made writing in the saloon almost impossible, while the 
Semneh was under weigh, and at all times the table was 
liable to be appropriated for the more practical uses 
of feeding. There were two native stewards who 
ministered to our wants. The one was remarkable for 
his height and grey eyes, the other for his shortness 
and woolly hair. Him a fellow passenger not inaptly 
dubbed '* Monkey brand," and by that name he was 
generally known. Monkeybrand knew no English, and 
only a very little French, which he spoke more unintelli- 
gibly to us English than a Frenchman. Arabic or signs 
was the order of the day. I should have mentioned that 
at each halting-place our black sergeant disembarked his 
men and threw them out round us in skirmishing order. 
Two of these were generally to be found at the summit 
of the nearest eminence, rifle in hand and cartridges in 
pouch, ** longing to be at em." They also did duty as 
police when the Nubians became a nuisance in the laud- 
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able desire to dispose of their ornaments at four times 
their value. When not on shore or cleaning their arms 
and accoutrements, they lay in the sun under the lee of 
the bulwark at the bows ; this afiTorded them some 
shelter from the cold wind, but at night, and when there 
was no sun, as many as could find room took possession 
of a warm comer beneath the boiler. They were gene- 



rally to be seen sleeping with their heads on their arms 
and a sweet smile upon their upturned countenances. 
To-day the boiler and their greatcoats were the only 
source of warmth they could enjoy. Even food was 
denied them by their religion, for though on the march 
the fast is relaxed, no provision was made by Mohammed 
for travelling by steamboat or rail. 

In the afternoon we arrived at Wadi SebCia. the 
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above the sand, and, with the exception of some ddm- 
palms and sycamores by the Nile itself, is the only 
prominent object in the vicinity. The interior was 
almost filled with sand, but we saw the heads of some 
fifty of this monarch's progeny, which numbered in all 
about 178. 

Returning as we came to the vessel, we found our 



ulsters extremely useful, and so sat shivering discon- 
solately till our arrival at Korosko. 

Before we left Sebfl'a an unfortunate mishap had 
befallen the reis of one of the other vessels. The crew 
seemed to have, for the most part, gone ashore and left 
him in charge. It appears that a rope parted and the 
boat drifted out into mid-stream. The captain was 
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assisting to start the machinerj', when he was struck 
either by the wheel or the exposed crank and had his 
le^ bn:)ken. He was hurried on before us to the hospital 
ac Korusko. and. I believe, picked up on the return from 
W idi Hai^ and taken home to Shellal. 

The state of the atmosphere that evening exactly 
resembled a raw November day in England. A 



— LVNDIXG PL.\CE. 



cr-.jj",:;-,;' uv.si dritievt bctore the wind, rendering every- 
th-;ij; ^u Li ».l;s:,uKe >;Tx'y aad indistinct On our left 
iso'.ittvl ^v.iks Uv::n.\l dimly. On the right signs of 
ci;)t!\,uiv'H IvL-o.m ;io,i;ii to af>[>ea.r with palm groves and 
s,i'M\c'ns, Vt't everythini; was gkKtmy and depressing 
tv> a n';iiark,\b!e extt'iu — the g;ithering gloom, the drear\- 
swash .iiul thud of the wheel aft. the cold and wet. the 
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sombre hills, all contributed to conjure up visions of 
bright firesides and plum-pudding at home. 

At length we disembarked at Korosko under a huge 
sycamore-tree. Two or three of us went into the town 
and availed ourselves of the hospitality of a native coffee- 
house. We were shown into what seemed to be a kind 
of shed that did duty for a summer-house in the adjoin- 
ing garden. The roof was thatched with litter, and 
various insects fell from the straw on to the table as the 
attendant brought a light. This man seemed dumb, but 
as he was not also deaf we managed to obtain what we 
wanted — a good cup of coffee and some cakes of local 
manufacture. An enormous Soudanese, one of the 
soldiers of the garrison, followed us about like a dog, 
presumably to protect us from thieves ; but in default of 
these he was very useful in guiding us in the dark over 
the desert to the town, and thence to the cantonments. 
The bands of the Egyptian garrison were playing before 
some hundreds of people in the space opposite the 
officers mess. If the effect was in most cases more 
martial than musical, we need hardly wonder, for the 
men performed without music, in the dark, and, so far as 
I could see, without a conductor of any kind. I am 
telling the strict truth when I say that more than one of 
our fellow-travellers went away satisfied with the feeling 
that he now knew what Soudanese music was, and some 
of them went so far as to commend it highly for its 
subtle harmony (oh, ye gods !) and the sense of daring it 
breathed. Yet, after all, these tunes were such humble, 
if pretty, compositions as ** The Old Folks at Home," 
'' The Vicar of Bray," and ** Auld Lang Syne." 

I made the acquaintance here of the Egyptian officer 
in command of the frontier Dromedary Corps. He had 
been engaged in laying a railway from the barracks 
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towards the Ab(i Hamed road, and had learnt a curious 
form of English from the engineers. He told me some- 
thing about this railway which was quite inexplicable 
then, but which, in the light of recent events, would seem 
to show that the present expedition was not so unpre- 
meditated as many people appear to think. He himself 
had not the faintest inkling of any forward movement. 
He talked to me of coming to England in the summer 
and asked about expenses, the board-ship accommo- 
dation, and various other items that interest prospective 
travellers. Since sunset the weather had got warmer, 
or rather we were now sheltered by the surrounding hills 
from the icy north wind. A few big golden stars peeped 
out in the blackness overhead and glimmered in the 
river. The heavy foliage of the palms and sycamores 
soughed sleepily in the wind. A sakiyeh by the landing- 
place droned lazily the live-long night, and no offers of 
bakshish would tempt the owner to stop its mournful 
complaint until we had got to sleep. 

About five o clock in the morning the party started up 
the mountain — Awas-el-Guarini, by a ** steep and stony" 
path. The cold was intense. A thermometer carried up 
by one of us registered 35° Fahrenheit at nine o clock, 
when the sun had been up some time. The sunrise 
we had come to see was an entire failure. Cold mists 
wrapped everything in a dank shroud. The solar disc 
was plainly visible through this fog, and by a curious 
effect of shading really looked the sphere that it is. As 
we sat crouched behind a watch-tower out of the wind 
we could see the mists gradually lift, and after a while 
the desert route to the Nile at Abd Hamed and Khar- 
toum. Our thoughts turned naturally to Gordon and the 
vain effort to relieve him. A small and chilly audience, 
gathered round the only point where warmth was in 
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evidence, for an American and a Little Englander had 
forgotten their numbed hands and blue noses in a heated 
discussion about that gallant and unfortunate man. The 
English officers quartered here had put some of the best 
camels at the disposal of certain ladies of the party, and 
I heard afterwards they enjoyed their ride. Personal 
experience had led me to doubt their statement, however 
ungallant that may seem. Even the very best drome- 
daries csCh by no conceivable means be made comfortable 
for a woman to ride. Two of us who were interested in 
artillery made friends with some gunners, who displayed 
with great readiness a Krupp gun mounted in an earth- 
work, and laid in the direction of the town, to guard, I 
suppose, against a Dervish attack from Abft Hamed, 
which might have been made unperceived by the nume- 
rous sentries on the hills around. They also fired a 
friction tube. When we had said good-bye to our new- 
found friends we started, feeling we had left behind the 
last traces of civilisation. We did not, however, seem 
sorry for that. Breakfast was still quite hot, though we 
were late ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

TEMPLE OF 'AMADA — DERR — SAKIYEHS — KASR IBRIM — TOSKI — WAD! 
HALFA — ^THE SECOND CATARACT AND ABU SIR — ABU SIMBEL. 

ROUNDING a great bend of the river, we entered 
a new type of scenery. Huge sandbanks studded 
the channel, and forced us to proceed with the greatest 
care. The Semneh only once during the entire trip 
encountered a shoal, and on that occasion we were 
nearly thrown out of our bunks in the early morning. 
Fortunately no one had commenced to shave. On the 
left of the river huge forests of palms stretched some 
distance inland, in which were numerous villages. 
Every few hundred yards a saklyeh was pouring water 
on the fields. Upon our right a very different view 
presented itself. The bank alone was green, chiefly 
with castor-oil plants and acacias. Beyond that was 
the Sahara. 

The temple of *Amada makes but little show from the 
river. It is not lofty and is half buried in the sand. 
Enough remains visible, however, to make it a good 
specimen of XVIIIth Dynasty buildings. It was 
founded under the Middle Empire, but the decoration 
is far more modern. The colours used were really 
exquisite and the sand had preserved them. The sun 
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poured a flood of light into the shrine by a hole in the 
roof ; we ourselves entered on hands and knees. Nearly 
every one was forced to wear overcoats and other wraps, 
so biting was the wind and so feeble the rays of the god 
Ra — that is, for purposes of warmth. On the narrow 
strip of cultivation by the river we witnessed an amusing 
scene. A number of little naked children had seized 
the opportunity afforded by our coming to employ the 
beanfield on the shore as a playground and general post 
of observation, whence they could see the much-dreaded 
**Babilr*' (steamer). A lady of the place objected to 
this appropriation of her kitchen garden, and was 
strutting up and down with a big stick in her hand, 
with a view to the protection of her property. She had 
the splendid figure, eyes, and teeth of the native women, 
in addition to a masculine stature and strength of arm. 
She might have been a black Amazon from the Par- 
thenon, so warlike and stately was her attitude, and I 
fear those inquisitive little people would have felt more 
comfortable in an hour or so if Phidias had really 
incorporated this virago among his masterpieces. We 
noticed an inscription on the roof that relates how 
Herodotus of Halicarnassus beheld and wondered. A 
later hand had contradicted the assertion very bluntly 
and briefly — and, indeed, with truth — in a word which 
we may colloquially render ** Impossible." 

A few miles further up the river, on the eastern bank, 
we again landed, to see Derr. A walk of one mile 
through beautiful fan-topped palms and soft tamarisks 
brought us to a small, roughly hewn rock-temple — 
another contribution to history by Rameses the Great. 
The most noteworthy representation on the walls was 
that of his pet lion, who seemed, by biting the legs of 
his conquered and often prostrate foe, to have mingled 
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mansion dwells the K&shef. Behind the town Hes a 
range of limestone hills in which the temple is cut, and 
to the south, west, and north, palms and cornfields 
stretch to the river. Numerous runnels of water inter- 
sect the groves in all directions. They are fed by the 
often-mentioned saklyehs. that groan mile after mile 
along the verdant shore. Two of these complicated 
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water-wheels were especially beautifully situated ; either 
would have made a picture. Two bullocks or other 
animals are driven in a circle harnessed to a pole. This 
pole turns a cogged wheel of wood, and that turns 
another wheel on a shaft. Round the other end of this 
shaft another cogged wheel carries a chain of buckets 
or water-jars that fill themselves automatically in a pool 
below and empty their contents into a trough above. 
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In the afternoon we passed close under the precipice 
upon which is situated Kasr Ibrlm. This was a Roman 
fortress and a position of importance. Miss Amelia 
B, Edwards compares it to Ehrenbreilstein. It was 
stormed at various times — by Petronius and his Romans, 
when Candace was defeated, by SultSn Seltm, by the 
Mamelukes, and by Ibrahim Pasha. Grottoes of some 
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interest surround the foot of the cliff, a few of them 
dating from the Xllth Dynasty. Just before sunset 
we passed Toski (Three Mountains). Here Sir Francis 
Grenfell defeated the Dervishes, August 3, 1889. The 
tomb of Wad en-Nej{lmI, their leader, lies hidden among 
the trees on the western side. Several thousands were 
killed and left in the desert. I heard from one who had 
been over the battlefield a year after that the scene was 
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the sun and melted imperceptibly into lofty limestone 
cliffs. Here was AbO Simbel. As we approached the 
engines slackened speed, and we went by at a foot's 



ABU SIMBEL — SMALL TEMPLE OF HATHOR. 

pace, every detail of the two grottoes being visible. 
The smaller temple would be imposing in itself, were 
it not for the colossal figures that sit grimly before the 
portal of the larger. The water was almost unruffled 
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for firing from the boat, while a field gun is mounted on 
the spar deck. A few machine-guns complete their 
armament. They frequently have a troop barge on 
either side filled with men or horses, all packed into a 
surprisingly small space. Fore and aft flies the red flag, 
bearing a crescent and star, the emblems of Islam. 
Between gunboats and tourist steamers it is said the 
Dervishes cannot discriminate ; both are equally hated 
and inspire an equally wholesome fear. A steamer that 
was wrecked in the Second Cataract still lies undisturbed 
by these fierce tribesmen, who seem as superstitious as 
they are, undoubtedly, valiant. 

We reached Wfidi Haifa in the afternoon and moored 
close to the barracks. There was much picturesque 
vegetation on the bank. A beautiful crimson creeper — 
I think a bougainvillea — was conspicuous on the officers' 
quarters, which fronted the river. Sycamores, palms, 
and tamarisks, were also there to lend beauty to the 
scene. Some native craft came up the river to convey 
us back to the town. The wind blew so strongly that 
quite a sea was running, and we were not a little dis- 
mayed to be kept waiting in mid-stream for another boat. 
However, the terrible din made by the rowers distracted 
our attention from the pitching and lurching of our little 
vessel, and in due time we set foot once more on terra 
firma. W^di Haifa proper is a distinctly picturesque 
place, far more so than any town we had seen since 
quitting AsswAn. Shade trees border the streets, which 
we found rather slippery from the regular watering they 
receive in accordance with the traditions of European 
civilisation. There were many small native shops on 
either side of the main street, gay with cotton goods 
from Manchester, silks from Lyons, and all kinds of 
articles from the Soudan. The people seemed happy 
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i:>i iilurinf. joi m>fne anxious that we should be well 
>^:.xir^i T»-,:b rviicoes. We walked to the market- 
^^^.'r. Tfc>!ch l^'::r< oetsiie the town. Here were numbers 
.c^ ?I:-J»f scrjkTfc rvxxh>v rvxind which children, chickens, 
x^'i V «.:s pijLyr^i r.x^iher. Pens contained poultry% dogs, 
>S^'L\ c\*^^ J^ ^w I::t}e hutraloes and camels, and live 
:>c.vk ^•tf^erilly. E\'^r\'ih:nij was ver\' dirty, but none 
:h^ 'ts> >::^rt^sc>-4:, A lew Arabs were lisdessly making 
ivrcha^>e>w for a bor^-cn cannot be secured in a hurry 
anY>*hcrv. >JL>5 v-c" all in the East. As we returned to 
v\^ bodts a r?- Js^.:>i:n was chantinvr from the minaret of 
a n^'^hx\^r><; nx>>cjie the Mohammedan profession 
v^f U::h. anvl sumnx^rano^ the people to prayer. His 
s».>nv^v^s Yvnce and nne bearing arrested our attention 
for several n^.v>xnenrs^ thvuiiih the natives seemed to take 
rt;> or no notice of the. to them, familiar ceremony. 

To-niorrv>w was the Mohammedan Sunday, and the 
whole male p^>pulation gathered along the bank about 
sunset to wash. Such a scrubbing of clothes, such 
chattering and splashing. ^*ere novel to us ; not so the 
primitive manner in which most were clad, and in which 
they performed their weekly ablutions in total disregard 
of us Europeans in the St-mMeA. The camels of the 
garrison were being conducted to the river bank for a 
drink. The Eg)ptian soldiers who accompanied them 
were remarkably well set-up men, as, indeed, are all the 
members of their army. There were, in all probability, 
some four hundred of the dromedaries, and the opera- 
tion seemed interminable. I^ter we visited the canton- 
ments, and found everything beautifully clean and 
orderly. The English officers in command here had 
good reason to be proud of their success with the 
Khedives army. No European troops could have 
excelled these men in discipline and bearing. Many 
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were over six feet in height and proportionately broad, 
and with their neutral-coloured uniforms and dark red 
tarbtishes, they presented as soldier-like an appearance 
as it would be possible to see in a regiment at home. 
There was also a goodly contingent of black troops — 
the brothers-in-arms of our escort, with whom they soon 
fraternised. The camp was fortified against a sudden 
attack in any direction. On various hills on both sides 
of the river were look-out posts. The Dervishes had 
been particularly active before our arrival, and most 
of the camel corps was out looking for them. In the 
cavalry stables, as we passed through, we could see the 
horses were ready to start at half an hour's notice, and 
the men were moving briskly about, as if in anticipation 
of orders to fall in. 

At the officers* mess the same evening small h9pes 
were entertained that we should get to AbO Sir next 
day. I suppose, as we did ultimately go, the Dervishes 
had been located in the meanwhile. This will also 
account for the fact that the following night we tied up 
close to the bank at Abii Simbel, a proceeding which we 
had not previously attempted when at a distance from 
some garrison. We were especially interested in the 
mule-camel guns, designed to be transported by either 
animal, according to the nature of the ground. Every- 
thing was absolutely spick and span. The ammunition 
boxes were a sight to see, in a very different sense to 
one we inspected at Korosko, which resembled a child s 
play-box rather than part of the equipment of a field- 
gun. Another thing which interested us was an arrange- 
ment by which the horses were fed. Each trooper con- 
structed a huge bowl of wet mud, which soon dried in 
the hot sun, was economical in the first instance, and cost 
nothing to repair. 
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The railway to Sarras had its terminus in the middle 
of the cantonments. Several engines seemed to be in 
a serviceable condition, and a train conveyed a few of 
our party, under a strong guard, to Sarras — thirty-five 
miles off — the next morning. The permanent way can- 
not have been long repaired, for the Dervishes threw 
most of it bodily into the cataract not many years since. 
In some cases they were unable to break it up, and 
contented themselves with turning it upside down. 
The climate is more trying to a railway than all the 
Dervishes in the Soudan, with their lack of heavy, de- 
structive tools, and their deep-rooted fear of the **Bab(ir.'* 
By the steamboat, the inevitable mongers of curiosities 
were in possession . of the bank. A stuffed hyaena 
was bought for two shillings by one of our fellow- 
travellers, and after a liberal application of pepper and 
Keating's powder, was installed in state on the hurricane 
deck. It went with us to Philae, and had become, with- 
out doubt, somewhat less fragrant than it started at the 
conclusion of the voyage, so that it may after all have 
been permitted as a children's plaything in the house of 
certain anxious parents at Cairo. Our reis' small boy 
was horribly afraid of it at first, but became more recon- 
ciled to the ugly beast after being seated upon it and 
photographed as an equestrian statue. 

Next morning the Semneh got under weigh and pro- 
ceeded some miles up the river to a convenient landing- 
place on the western shore. After some delay the 
cavalcade started in the following order for Abii Sir. 
First came a squad of Egyptian and black troops, num- 
bering about forty, for our guard of eighteen had been 
increased in deference to the extreme danger of this 
expedition. The sun was shining brightly on their rifle 
barrels and bayonets, and all were in the best of spirits. 
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Behind them ran, jogged, trotted, cantered, and per- 
spired a mixed multitude on camels, in chairs borne by 
four stalwart Arabs, on donkeys, and on foot. The 
donkeys were ridiculously small, and how they lasted 
to the end of the journey is a mystery still awaiting 
solution ; among them I must not forget to mention the 
Syrian dragoman of some French tourists, who bestrode 



THE SECOND CATARACT. 

a small ass, and was attired in his native costume, 
with a huge knife in his belt. His appearance was 
so ferocious, with bristling moustaches, arms, and a 
martial swagger, that every one felt they could rely on 
him to be the first to reach the boats if the Baggara 
tribesmen suddenly emerged from the sandhills of the 
desert. 

On the distant eastern bank of the river groves of 
14 
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palms showed clearly in the fresh morning air, but our 
course towards the cataract lay entirely over sand and 
rock. At first the footing was soft, but as we ascended 
towards Abli Sir the character of the country changed 
to that of a rocky plateau — all the boulders in the 
cataract, the hills, and the fragments of stones along the 
path, were limestone. There is no granite here ; conse- 
quently we were prepared for something quite different 
to the scenery near Asswin, nor were we disappointed. 
On our left the cataract came into view. The river was 
strewn with black glistening rocks from shore to shore. 
In some places these blocks became red, in others exten- 
sive patches of sand showed white and glistening above 
the blue water that eddied past them. There was little 
vegetation on the islands ; a few tamarisks and mimosas 
were all the trees that we could see. Two hours of 
such views — the panorama constantly shifting — brought 
us to the foot of the steep rock of AbO SlV. After a 
short climb we were rewarded by a magnificent prospect 
extending from near Haifa to the Soudan. The plat- 
form on which we stood rose sheer from the Nile, now 
far below us. The river bed resembled a sea shore at 
low water, with its gleaming rocks and patches of sand 
and shining pools. In the distance a solitary fort 
crowned a hill, and the palm groves shut out the minaret 
and buildings at the frontier town. A few great birds 
sailed past in the depths below ; perhaps they were 
vultures, the jackals of the Dervish. Towards the 
south were more cataracts and hills ; on the far horizon, 
blue mountains towards Dongola. We thought with 
regret of the temples and forts we could not reach, and 
little dreamt how near at hand was the day when civili- 
sation should once more exert a beneficent sway over 
the miserable tribes between Sarras and Khartoum. 
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Various names of great travellers are carved on the 
rock, among them that of Champollion is pre-eminent. 
A member of our party was allowed by the troops to 
walk back with his donkey and boy alone. They 
seemed disinclined to permit this at first (it was, 
no doubt, contrary to orders), but as our friend would 
not understand their remonstrances, he departed on 
protest, and enjoyed his walk in the beautiful bracing 
air of the desert, with a cool wind and clear sky. 
Perhaps they thought that a man who could be so far 
insane as to walk when he could ride would be little 
loss to the community — always supposing there was 
time to give bakshish to the attendant before he was 
captured by the enemy. As to the donkeys and camels, 
no one considered their feelings. In coming, the soldiers 
had been driven at a tremendous pace by the mounted 
party behind ; now, however, they positively declined to 
move faster than four miles an hour, which, considering 
the nature of the ground, the distance they had already 
traversed, and the encumbrance of rifles and ammunition, 
was not, or should not have been, too slow. Yet the 
donkey-boys and tourists desired to push them as hard 
as before, and one or two of the former received a sound 
thrashing from a Soudanese sergeant for their pains. 
*' So unreasonable, you know," a fellow-traveller said to 
me, **just as if the soldiers were too lazy to move." 
Poor fellows ! they were so tired at last that many of 
them mounted spare beasts and rode, after forcibly 
seizing them from their owners. Thus they were carried 
side-saddle, their toes trailing through the sand, their 
rifles on their knees, or vigorously applied to the animals 
flanks and back. The real culprits were undoubtedly 
the tourists, and some of us were not sorry to see many 
of the worst offenders have falls — incidents which 
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afforded much covert amusement to the Egyptians and. 

I expect, no httle satisfaction. 

We rejoined the Semnek, Tanjore, and Amkeh at 

I I o'clock, and did not stop till we reached Abil Simbel. 
about 4.30 in the afternoon, save to pick up Mr. Cook 
and others who had been to Sarras. at Wadi Haifa. 
We took a letter to the commander of a gunboat which 
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we fell in with before reaching^ the temples, and as we 
lay alongside each other we had ample opportunity to 
study the other craft. I have already described their 
general appearance and equipment, and for further 
information I refer the reader to the photograph. We 
did not finally get clear of one another before the gun- 
boat had carried away a large piece of wood from our 
bulwarks — thanks 10 clumsy manoeuvres on the part of the 
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reis. The incident afforded me an opportunity to inter- 
view our engineer, who was a typical Englishman. The 
cause he assigned was characteristic, namely, that **the 
other fellow's engineer, instead of attending to his 
business, was on deck playing he was an officer." 
I^erhaps there was some truth in this. He told me with 
regard to our own engine-room hands (there was no 
" room," for the deck was open — however, the phrase is 
intelligible) that during three months of the year they 
earn ;^I2 in all. Generally speaking they have two or 
three wives and proportionate families, and do nothing 
for the other three quarters of their time. Yet they 
manage to live in great comfort and, comparatively 
speaking, enjoy luxuries to which they would else be 
entire strangers. This speaks volumes for the cheapness 
of living in Egypt ; in fact, board and lodging seems 
scarcely to have become more expensive since ancient 
times, when, we are informed by a classical author, an 
Egyptian child cost his parents about 13s. until he was 
sufficiently old and well educated to make his own way 
in the world. 

As soon as we arrived at Abd Simbel the Arabs 
began to shovel away the sand on the steep slope that 
leads to the temple, so as to form a path. Up this we 
made our way, and stood in silent admiration of the 
colossi of Rameses II. The facade of this temple is 
more than a hundred feet high ; the mighty guardians, 
two on either side of the doorway, sixty-five. Of these, 
one has unfortunately been almost destroyed from the 
knees upwards. The others still sit there in solemn 
stillness, watching before the shrine in which their 
author's deified image dwells with the gods, watching 
the years and seasons, the Nile rising and falling ; each 
day for more than thirty-three centuries, they have 
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watched the golden chariot of Heru issue from the 
mountains of the east, each night they have watched 
his mother with her crescent horns, or the great Northern 
Bear and Southern Cross. Earthquake and sandstorm, 
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victory and defeat, peace and war, have rolled in turn 
past their feet. Yet they sit unmoved in god-like calm, 
an ineffable smile upon their face, wherewith they would 
seem to mock the transitoriness of human aspirations ; 
even the sure hand of fate they seem to challenge. 
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Let them take warning from their brother's downfall ; 
yet perhaps that was so long ago that all remembrance 
of him has gone from those stony hearts — ^gone for ever 
with their king, his armies, and the foes they vanquished. 
** Waal," a voice echoes in my ears, ** I reckon it's quite 
a little statcher, but say, did you ever see such an 
almighty grin?" I confessed I had not. Herein, gentle 
reader, consists much of the difference between ancient 
and modern times. Then there was a fair amount of 
the "quite a little," and a full allowance of grin; now 
the grin is almost gone, and nothing but the great, the 
powerful, and the stern remains. 

At the feet of these great figures stand other smaller 
representations of various members of Rameses' family, 
and on the leg of the injured member of the quartette 
is an interesting inscription in Greek, dating from the 
time of Psamtikh, one of the last native kings of Egypt. 
There is a frieze of dog-headed apes at the top of the 
fa9ade in honour of the god Ra, whose servants they 
were. On either side of the entrance to the gloomy 
recesses of the temple are bas-reliefs containing accounts 
of Rameses' conquests. Syrians are depicted on the 
one side, Soudanese on the other. I longed to photo- 
graph one of our soldiers in profile with one of those 
figures as a background for purposes of comparison, 
but could not find a favourable opportunity. Any one 
who did so would obtain a result both amusing and 
instructive. 

The interior is divided into three main halls, of which 
the first is traversed by two rows of square columns, 
eight in all, before each of which stands a figure of 
Rameses invested with the attributes of Osiris. In 
the waning light they could not be seen to advantage. 
From these rooms no less than eleven chambers radiate, 
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eight from the first, and three from the end of the third. 
In the middle recess of these last three sit four figures 
of Ptah, Amen, Rameses, and Heru of the Horizon, to 
whom the cavern-temple is jointly dedicated. Traces of 
colour on the statues show that the last two were painted 
red, Ptah white, and Amen blue. At sunrise the golden 
rays flash over the eastern hills into this shrine, deep 
in the heart of the mountain, and illumine the Osiris 
statues and these four divine beings with a mysterious 
effulgence. No doubt this result was obtained by a 
careful orientation of the temple, and it rejoices the eye 
of the tourist and photographer in these days fully as 
much as it did that of the priest and astronomer so many 
centuries agone. 

In the dusk of the evening we bought our shell 
and some spears and bead necklaces, presumably of 
Soudanese manufacture. These people asked one price, 
and would not condescend to bargain ; consequently 
we all purchased much that we did not want, so 
refreshing was it to be spared the trouble and annoy- 
ance of beating down the cost of each little article till 
the departure of the steamer or the aggravation of 
the tourist brought matters to an unsatisfactory^ ter- 
mination. 

We lay all night with fires banked at the foot of a 
sand-slope, on the summit of which sentries were sleep- 
ing. The desert beyond could have sheltered a thousand 
Dervishes, so rugged and broken was the ground, but the 
authorities at Haifa no doubt knew the whereabouts of 
these gentry, and there was no real risk. That sand- 
slope was absolutely golden in the sun. We had seen 
nothing like it, and some took home samples in a hand- 
kerchief, which admiring friends might ascribe to Totland 
Bay, unless, indeed, it was labelled, after the time- 
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honoured custom, with the legend **A Present from 
Aba Simbel." 

At three o'clock in the morning we turned out, some- 
what reluctantly, to see the Southern Cross, about which 
so many people have lied poetically. In the north 
Charles had begun to drive his Wain into the Nile, that 
is to say, the Great Bear was seated with his tail in the 
water. To the south, close to the horizon, was an 
irregular diamond, by no means so conspicuous an object 
as the aforementioned ursine animal. This was the 
Southern Cross, and we said unanimously, ** Is that all ? " 
It was all. Nevertheless, every star in the heavens 
shone with a lustre we hardly ever see at home, save on 
a November night through a frosted window-pane. They 
were, in truth, like lamps suspended from the sky, and 
were reflected a thousand times in the still waters which 
lapped the sides of the boat. As an arc-light is to a 
candle, so is an Egyptian to an English star. We had 
seen more than we had expected, and turned in again 
for a few hours* sleep. Those who were energetic rose 
at sunrise and witnessed the effect in the temple I have 
described above. I went later for photographic purposes 
but was sadly interrupted by some fellow-travellers in 
the Tanjore who hailed from the Fatherland, and who, 
fortified with strong coffee and the inevitable Baedeker, 
religiously ** did " the entire interior. What a contrast 
they presented to some of us who walked inside with a 
candle, dripped hot grease on some one else s clothes, 
asked a senseless question of the dragoman, yawned, 
and went out saying, ** I have seen Abii Simbel." 
These are they who talk loudest of their travels to those 
who stay at home and neglect so easy a method of 
improving the mind. On the other hand, some of those 
who stopped at Philai had certainly done their best to 
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emulate the fox and his sour giapes in the matter of 
the Second Cataract and this beautiful temple. They 
assured us there was nothing to see so high up the 
river, but the ver\" emphasis they put upon the words 
led us to think differently. When we met once more 
we declared with triumph in our voices that Aba 
Simbel wus in itself worth a voj-age round the world. 



—INTERIOR. 



Yes. we had seen Aba Simbel. Generally speaking 
the inscriptions were of the same nature as those 
we had beheld elsewhere. Perhaps these had the 
advantage in the matter of bloodshed and murder. 
Rameses is shown as a giant hewing his enemies in 
pieces with a sword handed to him by a god, clubbing 
hapless prisoners with a mace by way of sacrifice, 
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spearing a prostrate foe so that the blood rushes forth, 
driving over corpses and wounded friends and foes in 
his chariot, drawn by a rearing horse, ** Victorious in 
Thebes " ; and nowhere is there anything but Rameses, 
Rameses, Rameses, and the obsequious divinities whom 
he honoured with his royal patronage. The subject of 
Pentaurt s poem is represented in great detail — namely, 
the fight with the abominable Kheta (usually identified 
with the Hittites) outside the walls of Kadesh. On that 
occasion the king fought his way through the hostile 
forces which had surrounded him, and retrieved by his 
personal valour a carelessness which would have brought 
any other commander-in-chief to a court martial. Trust- 
ing to the report of two Arab spies the Egyptians had 
been unprepared for a general engagement, and were 
almost discomfited by a sudden onslaught of the enemy 
who had concealed themselves in an ambush behind the 
town. 

Not many yards from the great temple is the smaller 
one dedicated to Hathor, Lady of Abshek, whose facade 
is ornamented with deeply cut reliefs between columns 
representing Rameses, his wife Nefert Ari, and sundry 
children. Nefert Ari was evidently the monarch's 
favourite spouse, and she is here modestly identified with 
Hathor. She holds a sistrum in either hand, and is 
invested with the emblems of this goddess, conspicuous 
among which is the horned disc of the moon. On two 
pillars we read the inscriptions, '* He made the shrine in 
a grotto of the cliff, to last for ever, in the land of 
the Bow." ** His Majesty bade make a shrine in the 
land of the Bow in a grotto of the cliff; such a work 
was never before achieved." The main hall is thirty- 
four feet deep by twenty-seven feet broad. There are 
six pillars with Hathor heads and numerous cartouches. 
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Apparently Rameses excavated this temple in honour 
of his wife, but if we look a little deeper we shall 
arrive at the conclusion that it was made rather with 
a view to commemorate certain minor conquests, chiefly 
in the Soudan, for which there was no room in its 
more imposing companion, or which the Egyptian 
Napoleon considered unworthy of a place in so 
sacred a spot. In an apartment adjoining the hall is 
a painting of Nefert Ari, between Hathor and Isis 
(Auset), and in another instance the king is making 
an offering to the Goddess of Love in the form of a 
cow. 

To the south of the great temple is a small cave con- 
sisting of two chambers. It seems now to have become 
a point of honour with the local guides to show it as the 
** Library." Needless to say it was nothing of the kind, 
and was in point of fact a temple, and dedicated to Tehuti 
and Heru of the Horizon. It was dug out by Miss 
Edwards, the authoress of ** A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile," more than twenty years ago, and has since become 
rather more thickly carpeted with sand than can be 
excused on the score of lack of domestic servants in these 
parts. It is still, nevertheless, of considerable interest, 
and the colouring remains good. 

Before quitting Abii Simbel 1 must not forget to men- 
tion the excellent work done by Captain Johnstone, R.E., 
who was probably instrumental in preserving the three 
colossi from overhanging masses of cliff which threatened 
to fall. His pruning was both judicious and practically 
useful in the event to form a wall for the exclusion of the 
desert sand. In this far-away spot, beneath the shadow 
of the huge statues, is the granite tomb of Major 
Tidswell, who died from fever in the service of his 
country. 'Tis as fitting a last resting-place for this 
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gallant British officer as could be found in Egypt, in 
the presence of Egypt's greatest king and bravest 
soldier. 

At ten o'clock we left Abfi Simbel for Korosko, and 
all felt that we were once more homeward bound. 
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HIGH ur :c rie sc^frec £i-:e of the diff just north 
■,f Abu SLnreL we saw a srlitary niche, and in 
:i a >car:«il~^ rLc-zre. Traiiroc associates this statue 
w::h ihe in^^iiS.c which :t is reputed to measure; 
sci-nce. s*:- far a^ I car: ascertain, is silent respecting it. 
Overhead wa^ blue sky. and sirashine everj-where, and 
cur Ihrle neet of three vessels steamed on. one behind 
the other, between the sandbanks, manv of which were 
now visible ab«3ve the water. Our dragoman was in 
despair ; if we did not see a crocodile to-day we should 
n^^t see one at all. Consequendy a sharp look out was 
kept. The Semnek was leading, when the tail of one 
of these reptiles was descried on a sandbank. We just 
saw it wave adieu to us and vanish in the Nile. We 
had not an opportunity to declare a crocodile asleep was 
a log of wood. I believe that is what every visitor to 
Egypt is supposed to do. We were told that the recent 
cold weather had kept these ugly monsters from the 
surface and shores, but we could not help thinking the 
real reason for their disappearance lies in the steamers, 
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whose wash and speed frighten them as much as they do the 
Dervishes. In a few years they will have ceased to exist 
in the Nile below Dongola. Let us hope the enterprise 
of the Egyptian Government (which owns these stern- 
wheelers) will not fall behind that of the Atlantic com- 
panies and their whale. Let it at least subsidise one 
patriarchal crocodile with an annual bakshish, that 
travellers may see him and be spared the trouble of 
a visit to the Zoological Gardens on their return home, 
for without having seen a crocodile no one is qualified to 
answer questions about the Nile. The other two boats 
did not see it, and their passengers of course denied our 
having done so. Our old friend Mahommet had several 
good crocodile stories. In one case he had assisted at 
the capture of a veteran who was hooked and secured 
with a line to a boulder in the river round which a sand- 
bank had collected. The crocodile was making off down- 
stream with the island when the narrator himself by 
a lucky shot terminated his career. A post-mortem 
examination revealed no less than twelve rifle bullets 
embedded in various vital parts of the beast, all flattened 
to the shape of a mushroom by the resistance of the 
armour. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the details 
of this story, but it gives, at any rate, a fair idea of the 
enormous strength and tenacity of life possessed by the 
crocodile in question, and also of the courage and skill 
evinced by his. captors. We told this story to the 
captain of the ship that conveyed us to London, but had 
not reckoned on his own experiences with sharks in the 
southern seas, and retired covered with confusion and 
filled with admiration for so remarkable a man. 

All day we steamed northwards till the river made a 
great bend at Derr to the south and east, and in the 
afternoon we arrived at Korosko. Here we embarked our 
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ho had somewhat recovered, and bade 
. frxil iir^wrll ro the sakiveh bv the riverside which 
Mhl —-.^^T.'^i uninrerrapcedly since our first visit. The 
-i^erJ-^ f>_-i us on a sandbank at Maharraka. The 
-'r^ir'-nr.rs :c the nei^bourinor countr}' had established 
r.erri^'.es :c :3 silverj* expanse for their annual visit 
: ihrr r>-rr- The island was their Brighton, Margate, 
-j£ K". leTA ^ :n one. Rude shelters of straw took the 
uije :c I'^i^-^'r-^-hruses and hotels. Donkeys, niggers, 
L-.: Sir. is w^ere in no way inferior to their English con- 
irneiTs. \Ve wen: ro see their setdement by the light 
c" in Eo7^ -iT. n:>:n. but found that not they so much 
LS :»_"-^I\rs wen? ihe show. 

m:n^ we parted the best of friends 
■:ur v.:A-3^e to Kalabsheh, where we arrived 
V. The v:y.jiv::e of Kalabsheh was more than 
M:re nies. more refuse, and more dogs 
i prosperity among the townsfolk, 
s anvi tamarisks grew picturesquely 
thtr distance were the granite 
I ire ^ ^r^e thn.^ugh which we were to pass. 
The itrr.-j is :n a lerriblv ruinous condition, and, save 
:V'r :he :ac: tha: :: is one of the largest in Xubia, pos- 
sesses iVw ol;ecis of sumcient interest to detain the 
v:>:: ^r. A stone causeway and flight of steps led from 
the pvlons dnvn to the river, but trees and grass have 
pr*.x:nced an enect of dilapidation unusual even for 
Einpr. A few pi^^eon-cotes, built on the model of the 
ancient vrateways, added a certain quaintness to the 
architecture of Kalabsheh. Swarms of '* ferakh " hovered 
round them. We had orrown to detest the sicrht of 
piijeons, for they had been a staple article of food during 
our sojourn in Xubia. Stewed pigeons for breakfast, 
stewed pigeons for lunch, stewed pigeons for dinner, had 
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impressed upon us the fact that skin and bones may 
taste at least as strongly a's flesh, for of the latter we 
rarely succeeded in finding more than a mouthful. 
Otherwise the cuisine in the Semnek was wonderfully 
good, and often of rare excellence. Numbers of these 
birds, together with chickens, were offered to us for sale. 
One ancient crone held a hen chuckling in her arms, and 
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apparently more interested in the strangers than in the 
hatchet that filled a spare hand ! It was certain that our 
meat would be fresh at any rate. Kalabsheh was called 
Talmis by the Greeks, and was in former times the 
capital of a powerful tribe, the Blemmyes. whom, an 
inscription tells us, Silko, the king of the Nobades, con- 
quered repeatedly in the sixth century. He appears to 
have introduced Christianity, for the paintings of saints 
15 
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ic :::■; '—ztri'ic ire r:^xe than usually common. Although 
rescrr^i zw Ft:J!err.:e5 and Rmnan emperors, the shrine 
'.t MiToiJ!*. a I'_->caI deit>-, and son of Hem, seems to 
■:■*- is f <_r..ia£:n to Amenbotep II. or Thotmes III., 
i'rvL.: :ztz<: =- _. We walked a short distance up the low 
cl^r? ::■ A srr-^er temple of Rameses II., called in ' 
.\rir]c Bci el-Wali. The inscriptions were beautifully 
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executed and coloured, but little of their original vivid- 
ness is left. Two painted casts are now in the British 
Museum, which represent them in all their pristine 
glory, and these give a fair idea of the ornamentation of 
an Egyptian temple. The king is here shown defeating 
the Libyans and Negroes and levying tribute. The 
Soudanese are bringing various strange animals, such 
as giraffes, apes, a dog like a greyhound, and some 
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ostriches, all of them wonderfully drawn, and evidently 
familiar in the flesh to the artist who depicted them. 

At our departure the usual demoralising scene took 
place on the bank and in the water. The custodian 
of the temple fired two shots as a salute to Mr. Cook, 
whom I heard elsewhere described by an Arab as " bara 
good man, him bring bakshish." A crowd of idle men 
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and boys came and scrambled for coins thrown to them 
by several members of our party. This pauperisation 
of the people should be stopped by the Government. 
If a man can get enough to live on by begging of 
tourists he is not likely to trouble himself to improve 
agriculture, or, indeed, to do anything at all for the 
country. 
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fortune. Their wails were heartrending, but whether 
because he was yet alive or because of his hurt we could 
not make out. The Soudanese soldiers disembarked 
after an affecting farewell, so did the ferocious Syrian 
and his party. Our own dragoman chartered a vessel in 
which we went over to the island of Philae, taking our 
tea with us. That afternoon we began to realise what 
warmth could mean in Egypt, but the heat was dry, 
and inconvenienced us little beyond the precautions it 
imposed against sunstroke. We landed close under 
the graceful Graeco-Egyptian* temple commonly known 
as ** Pharaoh's Bed." The sides of the island have been 
scarped, but now a few bushes — chiefly thorns and 
tamarisks — have taken root in numerous crevices. 
Above the pylons of the great temple of I sis palms 
wave slowly in the wind. When the breeze dies down 
at sunset, or before it rises in the early morning, Philae 
is reflected in the water with every shade of brown and 
green. The ruddy hills behind, the blue sky with its 
pale purple horizon, the delicate dull green of the Nile, 
with perhaps a gay dhahablyeh or two to add life to the 
scene, are certainly magnificent. Yet Philae will one 
day have to make room for a mighty reservoir. It is 
inconceivable that sentiment, and that too the sentiment 
of a small proportion of an alien race which has pledged 
itself to restore Egypt to its former greatness, should 
stand in the way of a project that, while open to few 
other valid objections, is the best if not the only means 
for attaining that prosperity. Not only is Philae not an 
unique temple, it is not even purely Egyptian ; it is not 
a whit finer than Dendera, K6m Ombo, or Edffl. Its 
picturesqueness is its great charm, and it is an open 
question whether the raising of the water level • would 
not improve it. Of the risk the temple would incur 
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 t.:\y iie>m>yei.I in a few years there can be no 
rt.t we cimr.ot cull that risk a probability when 
Vt^r ihe w-^ndertul s<>IIdity of Eg)-ptian build- 
".re A-^ tw-» .Ltematives : either the reser\-oir 
-tT-^crucie'-i .It an increased cost, and with an 
L.".ic';y. a: -^ne other spot, or the temple must 

: »■:? w-ih :.i preser\e it intact. ^i,ooo.OOO 
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• s.>rr.e of the above- 
.' >i:->cnption with a 



I 'r,i\t:' ;;■■.;■;- c-."~ -ii'd'.e ortt-nce already, 
r-. :,' :"-;■ :::—;■!:■ \i-.Loh we aA hope may 
\ "■"■^ \:-,ir^ :-^ o.-vo. Excavations were 
■. t" s i\i-: .-t :":' :-\i-,.:, wi:h what success 
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we did not hear. The wind blew storms of fine dust 
about the buildings, and this did not sweeten our 
tempers, already sufficiently tried by the unwonted heat. 
We sat down with one accord in the colonnade of 
Nekhtnebf, the last native ruler of Egypt. On either 
hand the porticoes led up to the great pylons of Ptolemy 
VII. Philometor. These are sixty-five feet in height 
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and covered with representations of that monarch 
defeating the enemies of Egypt. Nothing shows the 
level to which the country and its sovereigns had fallen 
better than this reckless disregard for truth displayed by 
the Ptolemies in their desire to represent themselves 
as mighty conquerors. In the old days a Rameses or 
Amenemhat had been justified in recording his con- 
quests ; those who had no records to record abstained 
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from recording them, or at least described their frontier 
skirmishes on a humble stele or in some such appropriate 
manner, for all of which Egyptian historians should be 
thankful. Fortunately we possess other data than their 
own for checking the lives of Ptolemy Philometor and 
his successors. All the temple floor was being examined 
— between the porticoes — and a staircase led down to the 
river under the colonnade towards the west. Within 
the propylon is a large court in which is a copy of the 
Rosetta Stone, but without the Greek translation. The 
second pylon stands at a considerable angle to the first, 
and is by no means so imposing. Behind it lies the 
temple proper. The portico within is supported by ten 
columns, whose capitals we saw somewhat closer by 
ascending a staircase. These capitals retain their old 
colouring to a certain extent. They were adorned with 
vegetable devices and blues, blue-greens and dark red 
predominate. The effect, if ornate, is extremely 
pleasing. From the ruined roof of the temple we could 
see the whole island. In the distance were our boats, 
and beyond them palms and rugged granite hills. We 
had tea in the Hypostyle Hall, and many Arabs broke 
their fast, so tempting were the biscuits provided for our 
refreshment. A soldier was present to keep order, and 
without him a free-fight would have occurred between the 
younger natives present over the various comestibles 
with which they were presented. We noticed here a 
Coptic cross, which looked as if it had always been 
a part of the decoration, though one would be more 
inclined to attribute it to the Copts. In a chamber close 
by was the monolithic shrine. At the northern end of 
the island are some ruins of a Christian church, and 
beside the main building a little chapel of Hathor. The 
whole surface is covered with pits and mounds of 
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debris, but little of interest seems to have been dis- 
covered in the recent exploration to which it has been 
subjected. 

Before breakfast next day I walked with the camera 
to the railway station of ShellSl, and got some photo- 
graphs of this " Holy Island " under the most favourable 
conditions. We hired a boat to take us down the 
cataract, as this means of transport to AsswSn is the 
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most comfortable and by no means expensive. A party 
of six with their luggage cost 26s. Leaving Biggeh 
and PhilEc behind us we entered the rapids and eddies 
of the cataract. On either shore palms and various 
other trees were a prominent feature in the sombre 
landscape. We entered what seemed like a succession 
of lakes, thickly strewn with boulders and islets. At 
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length the roar of the great cataract was heard right 
ahead, and we landed for a short time to witness the 
aquatic performances of a number of men and boys, 
most of whom had Uttle or no clothing. The great 
cataract is a confused mass of tumbling water and 
foam some hundreds of yards long. Through this, the 
Bab-el-Kebir, the swimmers ride on logs, and some are 
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carried down without support of any kind, waving flags 
and shouting, to the calmer pool below. There is 
nothing like a waterfall, and the rapids are on a small 
scale. From their rather cold plunge the Nubians 
return shivering and dripping and demanding bakshish. 
Regaining the boat we were steered safely down a 
quantity of side channels, where a considerable amount 
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of presence of mind is required of the reis. In one 
instance the water fell perhaps two feet, but we got over 
without shipping a drop, and ere long entered the 
smooth reaches that took us to Assw4n. The rocks in 
the cataract are black and glistening, and bear inscrip- 
tions we had not time to read. Many of these are in 
Greek, and were carved by pilgrims to the shnne of 
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Isis. where the ancient worship lasted on seventy years 
after the edict of Theodosius, which condemned the 
religion of Egypt. Few realise that Ausar. Auset, 
Heru, Ptah. and the rest were the divinities in jvhich 
these people believed as late as 453 A.n., and probably 
in certain remote portions of the country until the Moham- 
medan invasion permanently destroyed idolatry. From 
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the oldest times an oath '' by him that sleeps in Philai *' 
wus consioered inviolable. During the whole time we were 
n.^win:^ to Asswan the crew kept up a monotonous chant, 
on!y relieved by the drum, and loud cheers and cries of 
*' Thank \ oc, th«ink you ! " whenever a particularly sharp 
oirr.er had necessitated unusual exertions on their part 
or that ot' the steersman. To whom the thanks were 
siccrt'ssevi we o^tild not understand, unless it were the 
It-KXil * ^"::n ' «^f the cataracts for his protection. The 
tli:r» C.S dcf:n:r:on of latitude is here as elsewhere 






r-y arcl:ciib!e. Expectation of future favours in 
:*^e >ra;>? cf Kikshish had probably more to do with 
:hc:-ie e\clv.i::vu:- n> than all the " sfinn " or saints in the 

. r<.v:*v"xcan ca^eavlar. 

\\ \* f-vixl vKirselves at len^nh safelv on board Ratneses 
///. S^^e :> a more modem boat than Rameses the 
c^"-;,:.\ vi:x:. :hoc:^h smaller, is even more comfortable 
ax; /..\.:':v\..s. After the S^'mneh she was an hotel and 
i\i!ace o. **V>xv:. and the cabins seemed large enough 
tor :v** ixx v\^\ while the saloon looked as if it would 
acvvr***vx:a:c* :he s:em- wheeler, wheel and all, in point of 
*v"^^:h .rxi V-^a.izh. On the Scn.neh the bath-room was 
a IX rtVct :vn^i\e of the winds, and cold at that. All hot 
\\a:er was r:>hcvl uo frvvn the maindeck with a bucket 
and V.ne hv rhe :n.dera::c-^ible '' Monkevbrand " ; here hot 
anvt vv*d wattT was laid on in the most approved modern 
ra^'^iv^n.. On, a". thv<e larc^ steamers the lower-deck 
c.vVin.s ar\* rhe l.ir^est. loftiest, and coolest when the 
\vea:her ts h.^: : :f. as it i::eneral!y is, the temperature of 
the air ts K\nv that of the water, it is a distinct ad- 
vatUvV^e to K^ surrvv^:-devl by water and sheltered from 
the hnrriovii^es thvic swe^^p the ^ranin^-avs of the main and 
upjx^r decks. Kver\" on.e on Kxird had gone to Philae, 
so we WtvK^k oi:rseIves acrain to the bazaars, accom- 
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panied by two little Bisharin boys, who enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. Negotiations for silver articles 
occupied about half an hour. The man seemed in a 
bad temper and insinuated that we might pay his price 
or take our leave. We did the latter and returned again 
later to the charge. After two or three attempts we 
reduced bracelets of Soudanese make (?) from i6s. to los., 
and if we had had more time could have done still better. 
We were shown several suits of chain armour said to 
have been captured by the Saracens from Crusaders and 
taken into the heart of Africa, whence they emerged 
centuries afterwards on the backs of Dervishes, who 
were to make a triumphant entry into Cairo under the 
Mahdi, clad in all their finery. There is a flavour of 
romance about this history that almost persuaded us to 
buy. Shields, spears, swords, baskets, bead kilts — the 
costumes of Soudanese ladies — rugs, Indian silk goods, 
shoes, ebony sticks, and a thousand and one other things, 
made our two small attendants beam with delight as 
they staggered along, one clutching a great two-handed 
sword, the other a sheaf of barbed arrows and a spear. 
For the time being they were the envy and admiration 
of all the juvenile population of Asswin. A small pre- 
sent produced a state of ecstasy in which they kissed our 
hands and wished our ancestors all the good fortune in the 
world. We all liked the Bisharin even better than the 
Egyptians ; there was something essentially simple-minded 
and honest about their behaviour which, I ' regret to 
say, was not so conspicuous among the natives, especially 
where the gullible tourist abounded. We walked a short 
distance into the desert that evening and returned by the 
barracks. Here we saw a battery of limbers, but no 
guns — on the face of it a mistaken economy. I tried to 
ascertain their whereabouts from a smiling black sentry, 
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AX EVGLSH-SPEAKING SOLDIER. 



:i^ -wrii* ut Swjoiessw C^ir coaversation was brief, and 
rra. - :e zrin^^iiz-fL " Thy evenii^ be happy, O soldier, 
•v::rtr^ f:e c-^ ^ ' " Thy evening be happy and pros- 
Trir 1^. E5tr:«i:. I i.n'i know."" ••Ma fish?" (none at 
^1 - . Li' -• . Then in Enj^Hsh — "Givit bak- 



CHAPTER XIV. 

KARNAK BY MOONLIGHT — KENEH — HOU — ABYDOS — ASSYUT — 

CAIRO AGAIN. 

WE quitted Asswdn very early. It was pleasant to 
have room to walk about, and to be able once 
more to pass one's fellow-travellers in the gangways ; 
nor was it altogether disagreeable to talk over our recent 
experiences with those who had shared them, or, better 
still, with those who had not. Kom Ombo we passed 
before breakfast. There was something pathetic in 
seeing the scenes of so many pleasant excursions flit by 
one after the other, and in feeling that no second visit 
could ever be quite so successful as the first. As usual, 
however, in such cases a good breakfast dispelled the 
pathos, and we felt ourselves once more. We had at 
least Abydos to look forward to — to say nothing of 
Karnak and Keneh. 

We arrived at Luxor in the afternoon. As Rameses 
III. swung alongside the ** dummy," one of our crew got 
pinched between the two vessels. Medical assistance 
was at once on the spot, and he retired limping to the 
hospital. He was not severely hurt, and was able to 
proceed with us next day. An Arab, like a cat, has at 
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least nine lives. Any other sailor would have been 
killed there and then. 

After paying a final visit to some friends, we found 
our old donkey-boys, who received us with great accla- 
mation« and made arrangements to visit Karnak by 
moonlight After dinner we started amid the usual 
turmoil, and in the hope of seeing new and grand effects 
of light and shade. The guide-books warn travellers 
against thieves on the road, but I should imagine that 
these soli tar)' paths are at least as safe as most English 
highiBi'aN's in broad daylight If a donkey-boy should be 
so misguided as to lose the w^ay and demand bakshish 
for landinor vou safelv at your destination, do not be 
afraid to beat him, as such antics are only encouraged 
by half-hearted complaints to the dragoman, who will 
probably, and righdy, laugh in his sleeve. In most 
cases where trouble is experienced with the Arabs the 
tourist is entirely to blame for any inconvenience he or 
she may suffer. Any attempt at imposition should be 
immediately and firmly nipped in the bud, if by moral 
and not by physical force, so much the better. The moon 
was so high in the heavens on this particular evening 
that Karnak failed to look ghostly. There were hardly 
any shadows, and the light was too feeble to allow the 
enormous scale of the buildings to make its full impres- 
sion on the mind. The excavations had not been with- 
out fruit since our last visit. A beautiful little sphinx in 
alabaster had just been uncovered, and was awaiting 
conveyance to Gizeh. It seemed almost perfect, and 
shone with a dazzling radiance amongst the sombre 
ruins that surrounded it. We all scrambled up the 
pylon at the risk of our necks, but the view was disap- 
pointing, and we felt that before the full moon is not the 
time to see Karnak. The statues at the temple of Mut 
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were more imposing in their curious position by the lake. 
They seemed more than ever like the snakes in St. 
Patrick s time, about to commit suicide to save them- 
selves from slaughter. We told the donkey-boy that 
Hatasu s obelisk was a monolith, thinking that such a 
word, coming from the attendant, could not but redound 
to his credit with future travellers. We received the 
chilling response, ** I am afraid for you,' you not use 
good word ! " It never occurred to me that ** monolith *' 
sounded like an unparliamentary term, but as the worthy 
** Sawi " was pleased to consider it so, it may for that 
reason remain in his memory arid serve him in good 
stead if for no more useful purpose, at least to supple- 
ment his own vocabulary, which was, as I have already 
remarked, both comprehensive and forcible. Yes, Sawi, 
you rogue, though you did say, ** Me bara gogd boy, 
nebber fightit, nebber use bad word," did you not once, 
just once, when the donkey trod on your bare foot, call 
him *' a dog, and the son of a pig " ? Now perhaps you 
would say, ** May the house of your monolithic grand- 
mamma take fire ! " — and much harm may it do the poor 
old thing, she was worked to death, I am afraid, years 
ago. Such fluency would shock a London cabman, even 
if it taught him nothing. 

Before noon next day quite a crowd had assembled to 
see us off. There was the redoubtable Sawi, Ahmed, in 
the proud possession of a new pair of shoes from Asswan, 
** Charlie," with five spurious scarabs that I purchased 
for -a piastre just before the boat started, Hassan, the 
seal-engraver, Abdul, and Ali, with no particular claims 
upon our generosity, and a host of others who had 
evaded the policeman, had each and all shaken hands 
with us, and who were now anxiously awaiting every 
reappearance of our white helmets on the upper deck 
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us u new opportunity to whisper ** bakshish." They 
\^vrt* ^vxKl-hearted fellows for the most part, and we 
wvrt* sorr\" to see the last of them, with their childish 
c\nnbit\ation of cupidity and genuine sorrow at losing us. 

In the afteniiH^n we touched for a few hours at Keneh, 
ju^t i>p|Kvsiie Dendera. Keneh and Beli&neh were, so far 
as I can rtH:ollect, the only two places on the Nile where 
the dv>nkeys were picketed, and the usual crowding and 
c\n\fusu>a avoidt^ii. There was not much to see in this 
rather prt^ttv town. The place stood at some distance 
frvnn the riven and we rode through prosperous fields of 
\\heal ai\d luct^me- An old ramshackle bridge over a 
Cvuu^l brvHiv>ht us into the main thoroughfare, where 
WsUer carriers had bt*en doing their best to make the 
fvHHinji vU v>iKx^ dirtv and treacherous. If an ass fell 
vKn\i\ oi\ the sHpjxr\' surface with his rider, the mud 
vM\ hi^ cKuhes jHThai^s reminded him of England (and 
iMb^liNhV i>t N\elMubricaitM.l tmm-Iines in a suburb and a 
Kni\n\evl bioNcle thai bnnight him to grief; and all this 
annjvt\N^Uevl hint fv^r the fall 

Ketich In the terminus of the desert route to Kosser 
auvl the Kevl ScsU alouvj which some Soudanese battalions 
ivvvitiK inaix hed their thirty miles a dav ; it is also cele- 
bisUed tv^r its manufacturt* of kullehs (often corrupted to 
j^vK>ls^hV evirthenwatx* jars of all sizes and shapes, which 
aiv exiHnted ii\ Uvus by thousiinds. The smaller jars 
are vi^evl tv^ hv>kl water They are porous, and the 
aniscviueiu eva^K>raiion kwjis the liquid inside beauti- 
lulK aK>l l\ w vlriiiks are more attractive on a hot day 
lh^u\ Nile water trv>in a kulleh. The lander ones can 
i^tleu U^ seen built into the walls of mud huts. They 
j>rv>UiMy ktx p the hvnise cvh>K and ser\'e as a nursery 
and necrv>jK^lis lor j^enerations of stinging, biting, crawl- 
ing things of ever)- description. With a simple wheel 
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the artificer manufactured several jars in our presence. 
His deft fingers seemed everywhere at once, and con- 
verted a lump of shapeless white clay in a few seconds 
into an elegant pot, ornamented with a rough pattern, 
and ready for the baking process. After making a few 
purchases we assisted to fill the hat and retired. Keneh 
is further noted for its pilgrims, mosques, coffee-houses, 
and dancing-girls, but undoubtedly the Kulal, Balldsy and 
Zir manufactory is the great attraction for Europeans. 
Here is an industry which has been bequeathed by 
ancient to modern Egypt. No alteration in the shape 
or in the method of making the ware has been intro- 
duced for thousands of years. It was almost evening 
when we left here, and the river seemed alive with birds 
of all kinds. A black and white kingfisher accompanied 
us for many miles. Flocks of small finches twittered on . 
the low mud shores. Here and there a vulture had 
found some garbage on a sandbank and was forgetting 
Ramadan. Deep-laden boats drifted along or were 
rowed by a crew who sung continuously some wailing, 
sleepy ditty. They were piled high with stacks of 
sugar-cane bound down-stream, or huge pyramids of 
jars projecting far out on both sides. A kulleh ship 
need not be more seaworthy than an old timber-tramp 
from the Baltic. Both cargoes will keep sufficiently afloat 
to afford accommodation for the motive power, whether 
that be men or machinery. Occasionally an accident 
occurs, but of the wrecks on the Nile we never hear. 
What with overloading, Arab seamanship, and enormous 
sail areas, they must be numerous every year. It is 
kismet — the will of Allah — why should any one 
interfere.? 

We lay all night just above the new railway bridge at 
Hou. The reis said there was not sufficient light to get 
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through. It did not seem as if matters were much 
better in this respect next morning when he made an 
attempt. A thick white fog obscured the river, and 
instead of going through somewhat later when it was 
possible to see, the reis compromised by drifting down 
stern first, so as to foul a boat close in shore laden with 
stone. It was somewhat wonderful that she did not 
sink, but Egfyptian boats have been solidly constructed* 
from time immemorial. Another delay was caused by 
the non-arrival of our milk. All this involved a deal of 
tramping about and shouting. At one moment the poor 
old pilot was wringing his hands and weeping copiously, 
at another he was invoking curses on the head of every- 
body's ancestors some five generations back (inclusive). 
As this performance took place at five o'clock in the 
morning just outside my cabin, there was nothing for it 
but to get up and see the fun. I had just finished a 
hasty toilet, when we succeeded in getting through, and 
matters became quieter. 

The chief engineer of Rameses III, told me that at an 

earlier stage in the construction of the bridge one of 

the iron caissons, in which a large number of men were 

at work, had been overset, and of course nearly all had 

been drowned. No wonder the natives look upon this 

construction as flying in the face of Providence. In any 

case it bids fair to be finished shortly. With regard to 

our passage between the piers and the ensuing scene he 

had some strong remarks to make about the reis in 

particular and Arabs in general. In nautical parlance 

every one had taken charge except the skipper for the 

time being, who was shedding tears and raving like a 

madman. There were only two or three pilots on the 

river who understood how to navigate a boat stern first. 

They could not understand as a rule that the wheel must 
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he run over in a precisely contrary direction to that 
taken when going ahead. Why? Because they are 
Arabs ! In consequence of these manoeuvres we were 
late in getting to Beli&neh. 

The weather was close and oppressive during the 
morning and the ride to Abydos. Our road lay 
through a wide strip of agricultural land — one of the 
widest on the Nile — and there was ample opportunity 
to observe the fellahin at their work. Fields of corn — 
still green — lucerne, and beans stretched for miles on 
either side, flocks of sheep and goats occurred scattered 
over the country in charge of children, who endeavoured 
to confine their animals to the grass, while every member 
of the flock seemed bent on eating nothing less than 
wheat. Occasionally we saw a drowsy water-buffalo 
chewing the cud in contemplation of unlimited supplies 
of fodder, or turning laboriously a saktyeh. A few 
calves gambolled across the path, and now and then 
a group of richer villagers passed us on horses and 
donkeys, bound to the nearest market We exchanged 
greetings with them and tried to enter into conversation, 
but though they seemed pleased to make our acquaint- 
ance, ignorance of a common language of communica- 
tion debarred us from obtaining much information as to 
the crops, the prospects of trade, and other matters 
which interest travellers. Men, women, and children 
all seemed to be doing something ; so attached indeed 
is the Egyptian to his irrigation and his crops that the 
Government have difficulty in obtaining recruits for the 
army. We rode through this level plain for an hour 
and a half, occasionally traversing a mud village between 
high walls, over which hung heavy dark-green sycamores 
and tamarisks, interspersed as usual with palms, but 
very few flowering plants were to be seen, with the 
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exception of a weed with a yellow blossom and those 
beautiful poppies I have described at Assyfit. At length 
we ascended into the hills, and instantly all was sand and 
desert. At the summit of a slight eminence we entered 
a so-called monastery of the Copts through a gate in 
a mud wall. The village — ^for such it was — seemed 
more than usually overrun with dogs, children, and 
chickens. The church was well worth a visit, the 
interior being lavishly adorned with hanging-lamps and 
paintings of rather inferior execution. A venerable old 
priest showed us the Hekel, or sanctuar)% and the font, 
which was placed, as usual, in the right aisle, for these 
churches are invariably divided by pillars and screens 
into three portions. Another of these aisles is occupied 
by the women, who sit apart from the rest of the 
congregation — a custom which, as is well known, obtains 
also in the mosques. The Coptic cross is the centre 
of all decorative designs within and without. The roof 
of this building was cleverly constructed in an arched 
form of mud and laths, while several windows in it 
admitted a small quantity of light to the interior. We 
contributed a small sum towards church expenses, and 
on reaching the outside were forthwith assailed by a 
number of schoolboys brandishing manuscript copies of 
the Coptic Gospels and declaring them to be ** antika." 
It would be curious to know to what extent the ancient 
language survives among Copts ; especially in out-of- 
the-way ** monasteries," where it is probably not so 
nearly extinct as is ordinarily supposed. 

Our road now lay along the crest of a sandy ridge, in 
the hollows of which grew a dense forest of palms and 
other trees. We had seen nothing so like a wooded 
glen in Egypt, and this grove may be a lineal descen- 
dant of that which Strabo mentions as dedicated to 
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Apollo, though the vegetation must have changed. We 
came first to the much -dilapidated temple of Rameses II. 
Here we were particularly struck with the vividness of 
the colours, though only some ten feet of walls and 
columns remain. All those portions of this sanctuary 
that protruded above the sand seem to have entirely 
disappeared. We were now at the oldest seat of civilisa- 
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tion in Egypt. From this neighbourhood Mena, the 
first king, sprung. This was the centre of the cult of 
Osiris (Ausar), whose mummy was reported to exist in 
a shrine (now long since vanished), to which pilgrims 
flocked either alive or dead, for all wished to be buried 
near his corpse in the necropolis, or, if this were im- 
possible, to visit the Mecca of the Egyptian religion 
once and for all. 
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Of the great temple of Seti I. much is in good 
preservation. The pylons have disappeared, but the 
front as it now stands, with a colonnade and numerous 
inscriptions, is impressive from its unwonted aspect. 
We entered through an iron gate the first Hypostyle 
Hall, a long, narrow room with two rows of columns, 
similar in form to those at the mortuary chapel of 
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KQrna. It is a curious fact that both Seti's temples 
should have been ruined in precisely similar ways. In 
neither does a pylon remain ; in both the facade of the 
temple is in the form of a portico supported by calyx- 
columns. Beyond this hall was another with three rows 
of columns, but we missed here the colouring and carving 
that adorn the first. Next come, at a higher level, seven 
shrines of the gods of Abydos. Each has a vaulted 
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roof, that is to say, the roof is not a true arch, but 
has been cut to resemble one, and these ceilings are 
painted dark blue with yellow stars. Amen, as king 
of the gods, occupied the middle shrine, and Ausar, 
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to mark his position at Abydos, possessed a siighdy 
larger sanctuary than those of his six colleagues, among 
whom Sell included himself. The famous tablet of 
Abydos is in a dark passage, to which access is obtained 
by way of the second Hypostyle Hall. It contains the 
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z^niMrSfs :c ir>e kini^s of Egypt — exclusive of the 
H ti^:*^ — 3:^mrzL z: ibe ifme of Seri I., who stands with 
'r,.s -•^Ti:: ^'ci Ricritsics IL, in adoration before them. 

•- itrr:*-z:: -:c ibe gifts Seri proposes to make 
rsiriiw his royal forefather ; among them 
:ii£. mrJch were probably sacrificed in the 
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rtrrriit ~:i<ii: r«r:ilr>i rbe seven shrines there is little to 
:Sf^ "ru: Tr*a5se> :c r^ns. tallen and falling. Here the 
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:c ibe E^-pdan rdigion were performed. 
LpN. ibe fbst place in die world where One 
'.r.*! '•i^ rf^,-v7r.I>ei ar>d worshipped — the cradle of 
M:r«;cr:e-.<r-:i — ^ir. rbe b.-rie of one of the most degraded 
>\ scf-r-^ :c b3:^*=rry ibai ever existed. As at Ktlr^, so 

K-=r>es«s IL showed his filial piety by xom- 
ibe m :.rk cc b:> taiher, and by inserting his own 
herever pL>f<>:b'e. The inscripdons dating 
:-:■??. ir«e l=.:ter rurt o< ihe son s reign show a marked 
vVcv\i.:-inoe fr.r:". ih.-se of the earlier period. We saw 
n-.r.e .f :haz K\:ness in them which rix-alled the sculp- 
ture V f :he rr.. r.urr.enis of the old empire, and even what 
ner"A::i> cf the r:^::Tr.enis seems debased. It is quite 
iv^ss:: .e ih.it R.ur.eses was seized with a fit of economy 
;n r.n:>h:r.c a mv^nunient he could bv no means attribute 
to hirr-isclf. .md that the best workmen were employed 
at Abu Sin^.bel or elsewhere. In the first Hypostyle 
nx>m we had as uncomfortable a lunch as it had ever 
been mv lot to eat. Not that the arranorements were 
other than excellent — even ice was provided ; but the 
oppressive atmosphere and countle5;s swarms of flies, 
added to the inconvenience of having nowhere to sit 
down, were a sore trial even to the most hungry. 

1 had advanced my donkey-boy a piastre of his 
bakshish to buy fodder for the donkey, and as he was 
not allowed by Ramadan to eat himself, I suppose that 
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excellent animal was duly refreshed with a good load 
of lucerne — corn they never touch, so far as we could 
see. In any case, he cantered nearly the whole distance 
back to the ship at an easy gait, unmolested for the 
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most part by the attendant, who was occupied in fighting 
a man from whom I had bought a string of charms — 
possibly genuine — and who seemed to have given him 
no commission. Matters were aiyicably adjusted as we 
entered Belianeh. The bakshish I paid to the shekh. 



4.^ RJMESES THE GREAT AGAIN. 

Kvr in iK^in^^ Si> one jjenerally avoids any disagreeable 
nn|Hvrtvuxilie5v No shekh will allow a totarist to be 
tK^tvtxl bv unvlnxlv over whom he has control — ih 

« 

shvMTt. bv anvlxxiv but himself, and it is better to be 

s * • 

ch^\^iwl b\ \M\e man than bv half a dozen. 

i ate next lUy we arrived at AssyOt, and there saw 
vKir v^vl trteuvl /?i#'>w.<^v\" /Jit Grta/. We were pleased 
tv^ shake Mahvnnmel ami Mahmoud a^in by the hand, 
siiKl the\ set^nevi no less pleased to see us. Their 
jHV^vixt |v^>isen^ers wx^re too slow to suit them. Perhaps 
thvv tatU\l tv^ set^ the humour in Mahommet, or had 
vivlinuv.s^terwl the si>ul^in%r to Mahmoud which he some- 
tt:nv^'< vle^fNevl — thvHtvih jjenerally he was as pleasant 
sitKl \^r..;^>^ a vtrs\viv>ttvu\ as e\^r hit donkey-boy or was 
ivlv^*.i>i3t\l b\ the Uvlk^ We sjK^nt a cheerful evening in 
ts^^Ninvi vner vvvl tuues^ When we finally said good-bye 
vn\e vXKiM nvH he^^* teeltn^j thiU the last tie had been 
si\^pi\\l ^hich Knittvl us tv> ^Hir okl associations with the 
Nilv^ thvv<* iv>a^ rktes over the sand and through the 
rUvv's, thv\^^ tc:^v^\es aixvl tombs, those musical evenings, 
ai>vl si'* the rxw\*ections urvntnvl which the lapse of a few 
s^vnt w^vks huvl thrv>>M\ vt halv\ if not of romance, at 
vCvV^t ot e-.xlcartVsCtU. 

Next via\ >fce sceamevl to Mvio;havjh^i amid dull weather. 
a:Kl oa cHe i<t v^t' March ^e once ntore moored aloncrside 
t^c o^vav alv\e the Ksi^r en- Nil bridge at Cainx 



CHAPTER XV. 



CONCLUSION. 



WE were more than a week at Cairo on our return, 
the last part of the time being spent in awaiting 
our ** sailing orders/* One of the few inconveniences 
attached to a visit to Egypt is the difficulty of getting 
away again. In the spring most of the homeward- 
bound ships are full — especially when they come 
from India. This time we spent in a visit to the 
** Barrage " — now a complete success, thanks to the 
energy of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff — and in seeing a 
second time the museum and Pyramids of Gfzeh, 
Sakk^ra, the mosques, and Heliopolis. 

On the evening of the 9th we left by the 6.30 train 
for Ismailia, aftid saw the sun set over the Delta and the 
Pyramids in the distance. Then all grew dark, and only 
a few palms and stars broke the transparent blackness of 
.the sky. At Ismailia we ate and slept away the hours 
between 1 1.30 and 3.30 a.m. 

At length we were collected on the tender with our 
belongings. A faint white glow stole up from the south, 
increasing in intensity every minute till we made out the 
hull of the great steamer destined to be our home for 
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the next fortnight. After a vision of piled boxes, sleepy 
stewards, and general confusion, we knew no more till 
the sun was up, and the town of Port Said visible a 
few miles ahead. 

In the afternoon we watched the low coastline dip 
lower and lower, till at length the last of Egypt dis- 
appeared beneath the horizon, and with it six weeks' 
unalloyed enjoyment. 



THE END. 
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